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>IK.  HOLMAN  HUNTS  “ISABEI..” 

1»Y  HKKXAKD  CRACItOKT. 

Jilt.  Hoi.max  Hunt’s  “Isabel”  Ls  a  miracle  of 
disappointment;  or  ratlier,  —  not  to  .xpeak  at 
random  eoncerninfi  an  artist  so  laborions  and  so 
eminent,  —  a  miracle  of  labor  and  technical  resource, 
and  yet,  as  I  venture  to  think  .all  must  aj^ree,  who 
■will  take  the  pains  to  stud)’  the  beautiful  poem  of 
Keats  quoted  by  the  j)ainter  as  the  foumlation  of 
his  picture,  a  total  miscarriage  in  conception.  The 
discrepancy,  indeed,  between  the  enormous  power  of 
the  picture  as  a  piece  of  biting  and  almost  terrible 
color  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
mingled  vacancy  and  confusion,  not  to  s.ay  chaos,  in 
the  main  idea,  and  i)rinclpally,  of  course,  the  face  of 
the  heroine,  is  so  great  as  to'  leave  the  impartial 
spect.ator,  after  he  has  collected  his  wits  and  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  first  impressions,  in  something  like 
amazement.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  in  the 
icaflblding  of  his  subject,  the  painter  had  lost  all 
command  of  the  central  idea.  Prize-fighters,  we 
know,  lose  vital  power  by  excess  of  training;  and  I 
am  involuntarily  rcmimled  of  the  story  told  by 
Washington  Irving  of  the  Dutchman  who  took  a 
run  of  three  miles  to  jump  over  a  mountain,  but 
found  himself  so  out  of  bre.ath  when  he  got  to  the 
bottom  that  ho  sat  down  to  w.alk  over  it  at  his 
leisure.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  taken  a  run  of 
many  miles  through  the  details  of  his  jiictiu'e  to 
arrive  at  his  mountain,' but  how  he  got  over,  that  is 
another  matter.  All  this  is  strong  language,  I 
know,  and  I  know  quite  well  to  what  1  expose 
myself.  I  know  that  I  am  criticising  no  tyro,  but 
one  of  our  most  po])ular  and  finished  paintem,  —  a 
master  with  an  established  reputation,  with  an 
army  of  enthusiastic  admirers  at  his  back,  and  with 
no  less  a  swordsman  than  the  great  Mr.  Uuskin 
himself  as  intcrpreter^eneral  and  lieutenant-com¬ 
mander  of  this,  certainly  I  must  admit,  very  impos¬ 
ing  and  by  no  means  contemptible  array.  I  know 
also,  that  to  meet  so  many  (lohaths,  so  panoplied  and 
equippiul,  I  bring  only  a  sling  in  one  hand  and  a 
poem  in  the  other,  nor  can  I  boast  the  poet’s  inspira¬ 
tion.  However,  perhaps  a  little  common  sense  (I 
hope),  and  much  conviction  (I  know),  may  stand 
me  in  some  stead. 

Rut,  lest  I  should  unnecessarily  prejudice  my 
ic.aders  against  me  before  they  have  time  to  consider 
what  I  really  have  to  s.ay,  let  me  disclaim  all  parti- 
lanshlp  with  schools,  anil  sects,  and  coteries.  Any 
views  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  pictures  which  I  may 
tntertain  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, 
whether  he  is,  or  was,  or  to  what  extent  he  may 


still  be,  or  be  not,  a  Prm-Raphaelite.  I  neither ' 
worship  nor  condemn  the  Pne-Raphaelites.  As  a 
baby-school  of  earnestness  of  purpose  and  conscien¬ 
tious  detail  they  have  unipiestionably  been  of  use  to 
English  art.  'They  have  also  helped  to  blast  the  deep¬ 
ening  groove  of  older  conventionality,  and  lent  new 
life  and  possibilities  to  future  study  and  future  dis- 
eovery.  Tlien,  again,  so  far  from  being  in  anj’  sense , 
prepossessed  against  Mr.  Hunt,  I  went  to  see  this, 
ills  last  picture,  with  such  a  recollection  of  his  “  Af¬ 
terglow  ”  in  my  mind,  and  such  a  din  of  recent 
praise  from  all  the  critics  in  my  ears,  that  !  wonder 
myself  how  I  did  not  fall  flat  when,  on  entering  the 
room,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  miraculous  “  Is¬ 
abel.”  I  really  was  prepared  to  do  so. 

Startled  I  certainly  was,  and  greatly.  Rut  the 
gradual  convalescence  which  followed  the  first  im¬ 
pression  resembled  neither  the  effects  of  love  nor 
the  effects  of  admiration.  The  first  impression  was 
one  of  surprise  (not  the  sudden  pang  of  pity  and  ex¬ 
torted  sympathy,  even  when  coupled  with  some 
reprobation)  ;  the  second  of  puzzlement ;  the  third 
of  mingled  technical  wonder  and  technical  pain  ; 
the  last  a  complete  and  analytical  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conception,  coupled  with  increased  wonder 
over  the  prodigious  mechanical  strength  of  the  paint¬ 
er.  Let  any  indifferent  person,  fond  of  pictures 
and  accustomed  to  examine  them,  submit  himself  or 
herself  to  the  ordeal  of  two  or  three  visits  to  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt’s  “  Isabel,”  and  *say  whether  that  is 
not  in  every  case  very  much  the  sequence  of  his  or 
her  emotions. 

However,  when  I  confess  th.at  I  greatly  admire 
some  of  ^Ir.  Holman  Hunt’s  pictures,  I  must  in 
common  honesty  not  deny  that  I  cannot,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  spite  of  every  wish,  bring  myself  to  like 
his  pea-green  Christ  in  the  “  Light  of  the  'World,” 
with  what  seems  to  me  an  idiotic  crown  upon  a 
pretty,  weak,  fashionable  face,  and  a  lantern  in  his 
hand,  which  always  sets  me  thinking  of  a  lantern 
carried  once  upon  a  time  by  a  tall  and  amiable  sta¬ 
ble-boy  of  my  father’s,  with  a  round  cap  upon  his 
head.  As  for  the  title,  the  “  Light  of  the  World,” 
it  seems  to  me,  with  all  deference,  that  the  proper 
title  would  have  been  the  “  Light  of  Owls,”  for  the 
picture  is  more  suggestive  of  owls,  and  bats,  and 
moths,  than  of  anything  else ;  and  one  almost  won¬ 
ders  why  they  arc  not  seen  flying  round  the  lantern.  ' 
In  truth,  this  picture,  apart  from  the  painting,  might 
so  fiir  as  the  idea  is  concerned,  with  sundry  modifi¬ 
cations,  have  represented  something  or  other  in  a 
fantastical  way  connected  with  a  Midsummer  N^ight’s 
Dredm.  The  subject  itself  was  magnificent;  the 
conception  a  mere  effeminate  conceit,  sufficiently 
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well  calculated,  no  doubt,  to  disconcert  those  de¬ 
tractors  who  thought  that  Mr.  Ilolinan  Hunt  could 
paint  notliing  pretty.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt's  “  Christ  Preaehinj^  in  the  Temple.”  Here- 
we  have  another  miracle  of  j)ainting.  But  the  con¬ 
ception  is  partly  effeminate  and  —  I  really  beg 
pardon  for  the  word,  there  is  positively  no  other  — 
vulgar.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  conceited 
boy  Christ,  looking  like  a  second-rate  precocity,  or 
the  weak-vis.as;ed  and  fussy  mother,  is  more  distress¬ 
ing  to  the  artistic  sense.  If  these  descriptions  pro¬ 
voke  the  anger  pf  my  opponents,  let  me  assure  them 
that  they  need  only  read  a  little  further  to  convince 
themselves  how  fully  and  how  warmly  I  am  disposed 
to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  extraordinary 
([ualities.  But  in  the  mean  time  let  me  say  very 
frankly,  and  very  boldly,  in  the  fii-st  place,  that  1 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  educated  men,  who 
are  not  swayed  by  mere  enthusiasm,  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  first  picture  is  an  eiremin.ate  and  jiretty 
crotchet,  the  second,  by  some  inexplicable  fatality, 
even  vulgar,  —  for  Mr.  Holm.an  Hunt  is  certainly 
not  a  vulgar  painter,  whoever  else  m.ay  be  so.  This, 
however,  is  no  argument,  it  is  simply  the  assertion 
of  an  opinion.  But  in  the  ne.xt  jilace,  J  will  say 
with  cijual  frankness,  that  the  field  of  art  belongs  to 
us  all,  our  common  patrimony  and  ground  of  human 
recreation  ;  and  if  conceptions  are  enthusiastically 
proclaimed  by  one  party  as  divine,  which  to  others 
are  not  merely  indifferent,  but  really  painful  and, 
artistically  speaking,  offensive,  the  enthusiasts  must 
not  expect  to  monopolize  the  ground  without  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight,  and  a  good  many  amicable  blows. 
For  my  part,  if  the  jdeusures  of  art  were  confined  to 
conceptions  like  those  of  the  last  two  pictures,  such 
pleasures  would  cease  to  have  any  existence.  And 
It  is  the  bias  and  direction  given  to  taste  by  Mr. 
Hunt’s  enthusiasts  which  provoke  opposition.  Let 
me  add,  whoever  else  may  suffer  in  the  encounter, 
one  thing  is  certain,  —  Mr.  Hunt  will  be  the  gainer ; 
he,  at  all  events,  can  afford  to  pat  me  on  the  back 
with  complacency.  He  knows  that  he  does  not  know 
me,  and  that  I  do  not  know  him.  Personal  consider.a- 
tions  in  the  matter  there  are  none.  The  better  he 
is  abused  the  better  his  admirers  will  think  of  his 
pictures,  whatever  effect  the  criticism  m.ay  have  upon 
outsiders.  So  far,  thesefore,  my  conscience  is  at  rest. 

His  “  Afterglow,”  one  of  his  most  ambitious  pic¬ 
tures,  I  really  admire  so  sinci^rely,  that  in  this  case, 
at  least,  I  {xissibly  outholmanhunt  the  Holman- 
huntites.  And  why  ?  Because,  while  the  painting  is 
almost  equally  marvellous,  the  subject  is  so  simple 
(or  rather  the  absence  of  subject),  that  no  super- 
added  conception  is  there  to  mar  the  e.x(iuisite  beauty 
of  the  painting.  “  The  “  Afterglow,”  however,  is 
one  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  less  familiar  pictures ; 
and  I  ought  to  give  some  slight  account  of  it  to 
recall  it  to  the  reader,  inasmuch  as  all  thus  is 
not  mere  random  digression,  but  rather  introduc¬ 
tory  to  the  main  purport  of  the  criticism.  The  “  Af- 
tei^low,”  then,  repi-esents  a  harvest  afternoon  on  the 
Nile.  An  Egyptian  girl  fills  the  centre  of  the  can¬ 
vas,  and  presents  a  full  face  to  the  spectator.  She 
bears  upon  her  head  a  sheaf  of  corn,  ujum  which  pig¬ 
eons  of  gorgeous  color,  painted  with  power  almost 
paralyzing  to  the  eye,  cluster,  half  clinging  in  half 
flight.  In  the  foreground,  at  her  feet,  other  jiigeons 
hurry  about  as  pigeons  hurry,  snatching  up  the 
falling  grain.  Behind,  in  the  distance,  a  glow  of 
long,  flat,  fertile  Nile-land  with  its  sheaves  and 
camels,  and  that  ineffable  hue  of  roses,  mixed  with 
gold,  which  unlocks  the  spectator’s  heart,  puts  him 


in  a  trance,  and  leaves  him  sadder  when  he  comes 
to  life  again.  And  the  girl  ?  A  prodigy  of  bronze 
and  rich  blood,  —  blood  of  which,  if  Harvey  had 
not  discovered  the  circulation,  the  discovery  would 
have  been  not  Harvey’s,  but  Holman  Hunt’s;  and 
rejiose,  and  life,  and  lazy  energy,  pent  up  in  a 
prouil,  sleek  well  of  fire  (I  shall  be  told  that  I  am 
praising  Mr.  Hunt  very  warmly,  —  well,  I  think  I 
have  earned  the  right),  —  a  picture  which,  if  slavery 
had  not  been  abolished,  might  abollsli  it,  and  bring 
twenty  millions  of  sovereigns  dancing  out  of  slave¬ 
owning  pockets.  The  poetry  of  lazy  and  lovely  ani¬ 
malism,  of  life  trembling  on  the  verge  just  short  of 
overflowing,  untold  possiliilitles  of  elementary  enjoy¬ 
ments,  an  Egyptl.an  wealth  of  half-hidden  suggestion 
anil  half-revealed  realities,  —  all  are  there.  And 
nothing  beyond.  No  dramatic  expression,  no  threads 
of  thought,  no  struggle  of  moral  forces,  no  subtle  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  passions,  blending  or  at  war,  no  conflict¬ 
ing  tides  of  civilized  opinion,  —  notlimg,  ab-solutely 
nothing  but  the  naked  poetry  of  proud,  unsullied 
nature,  clean  realism,  a  glory  of  existence. 

How  difl'erent  the  theme  in  “  Isiibel!”  How  op¬ 
posite  upon  any  theory  of  representation  whatso¬ 
ever  !  Could  jialnter  hit  upon  a  more  intricate,  a 
finer  subject  for  analytic  art,  a  more  subtle  and 
manifold  cru.x  and  test  of  true  conception  and 
higher  knowledge  ?  Harrowing  love  ;  perverted 
gentleness;  distorted  idealism,  twisted  to  the  uses 
of  a  horrible  craft  and  hideous  satisfaction ;  mys¬ 
tery  ;  a  raging  lust  to  snatch  even  death  from  out 
the  hands  of  fate,  to  defy  the  grave ;  revenge  as  in 
hyper-delicate  natures  turned  not  outwardly  upon 
otliers,  but  inwardly  to  self-torture ;  the  lunacy  of 
mural  grief  with  intellectual  self-possession ;  cold, 
slow,  lasting  p.assion  in  a  frame  burning  fiercely  unto 
death  after  the  wild  fever  of  a  happy  love,  the 
wilder  frenzy  of  bereavement ;  .and  alt  this  in  the 
nature  alone  capable  of  the  highest  forms  of  ideal¬ 
istic  perversion,  —  the  nervous,  delicate,  fiery,  head¬ 
long,  restrained,  yet  simple  all  in  all  nature,  —  ice 
without,  volc.ano  within,  —  is  this  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt’s  conception  ?  The  answer  is  that  Mr.  Hunt’s 
“  Isabel  ”  has  all  the  health,  all  the  vigorous  super¬ 
abundant  animalism  of  his  Egyptian  girl  in  the 
“  Afterglow  ”  ;  that  is  to  say,  without  quite  the  same 
animal  gloss,  the  same,  if  I  may  use  the  e.xpression, 
animal  sheen  and  brilliancy.  Both  are  splendid 
animals,  but  one  a  pleasing  animal,  the  other  marred 
by  an  effort  to  embody  some  sort  of  meaning  which 
is  utterly  foreign  to  her  nature. 

Let  me  first  dcscrilie  Keats’s  “  Is.abel.”  T  m.ay  dis¬ 
miss  Boccaccio,  for  Mr.  Hunt,  by  quoting  Keats,  has 
indicated  the  true  godfather  of  his  ideas. 

“  Fair  Inahel, — poor,  simple  Isabel  !  ”  such  is  the 
key-note  of  the  poem,  from  which  even  in  the  hor¬ 
rible  seipiel  Keats  never  departs.  She  loves  Loren¬ 
zo,  “  a  young  palmer  in  Love’s  eyes,”  with  a  mu¬ 
tual  love,  long  cherished,  long  undeclared.  She  is 
the  sister,  living  in  the  palace  of  two  wealthy  Vene¬ 
tian  merchant  princes ;  Lorenzo  their  clerk.  Lo¬ 
renzo  and  Isabel  “  could  not  in  the  self-same  man¬ 
sion  dwell  without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady.” 
At  meals  they  sit  wrapt  each  in  other’s  thoughts. 
At  night  each  “  dreams  to  the  other,”  and  “  nightly 
weeps.”  Ills  voice  fills  her  car,  “  pleasanter  than 
noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill.”  She  spoils  her  “  half- 
done  broidery,”  muttering  his  name.  “  O  may  I 
never  see  another  night,  Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe 
not  love’s  tune,”  is  her  evening  prayer  to  her  pillow ; 
“  To-morrow  I  will  ask  my  lady’s  boon,”  his  evening 
promise  to  himself.  But,  alas  1  “  Iloneyless  days 
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and  days  pass  on.”  Sweet  Isabel’s  “untouched” 
cheek  falls  sick  “  within  the  rose’s  just  domain,  thin 
as  a  young  mother’s.”  And  so  day  follows  day,  adding 
to,  not  diminishing,  the  restraint  of  these  sensitive 
and  delicate  natures.  “How  ill  she  is!”  s.aid  he. 

“  1  may  not  speak,  and  yet  I  will . If  looks 

speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her  tears,  and  at  the 
least ’t  will  startle  oil'  her  cares.”  At  last  she  half 
surprises  his  secret,  he  hei'd;  “  his  crewhile  timid  lips 
grew  bold,  and  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme.” 
*•  Parting  they  seemed  to  tread  upon  the  air,”  only 
to  meet  again  ;  and  so  for  many  a  day,  “  close  in  a 
bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk,”  “  free  from  whisper¬ 
ing  t.ale,”  they  “  shared  the  fragrance  of  each  other’s 
heart.”  Alas  for  the  treacherous  path  of  true  love ! 
A  plague  upon  the  lady’s  brothers  !  “  IIow  was  it 

these  ledger-men  could  spy  fair  Isabella  in  her 
downy  nest  ?  IIow  could  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo’s 
eye  a  straying  I'rom  his  toil?  Yet  so  they  did.” 
“  ilanv  a  jealous  conference  had  they ;  many  a  time 
they  bit  their  lips  alone  ;  and  at  the  Last  these  men 
of  cruel  clay  cut  ^lercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the 
bone,  for  they  resolved  in  some  forest  dim  to  kill 

Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him . She  weeps  alone, 

for  pleasures  not  to  be  ;  sorely  she  weeps  until  the 
night  comes  on ;  and  then,  instead  of  love,  O  mis¬ 
ery  ! .  . .  .  The  breath  of  winter  .  . .  continually  be¬ 
reaves  the  sick  west  of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a 
roundelay  of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leaves, 
to  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  sti'ay  from  his 
north  cavern;  so  sweet  Isabel  by  gradual  decay 
from  beauty  fell  because  I.rf)renzo  came  not.  Often¬ 
times  she  asked  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  all  pale, 
striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  climes  could  keep 
him  oil'  so  long  ?  They  spake  a  tale  time  after  time 

to  quiet  her . Lo,  a  vision . In  the  drowsy 

gloom,  the  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couch’s  foot 
Lorenzo  stood  and  wept;  the  forest  tomb  had 

marred  his  glossy  hair . ‘  Isabel,  my  sweet !  red 

whortleberries  droop  above  my  head,  and  a  large 
flint-stone  weighs  u|x>n  my  feet ;  around  me  beeches 
and  high  chestnuts  shed  their  leaves  and  prickly 

nuts . Go  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather-bloom, 

and  it  shall  comfort  me  within  the  tomb ....  though 
I  forget  the  taste  of  earthly  bliss,  that  paleness  warms 
ray  crave,  as  though  I  had  a  seraph  chosen  from  the 
bright  abyss  to  be  my  spouse ;  thy  paleness  makes 
me  glad.’ ....  Sec,  as  they  .creep  along  the  river¬ 
side  how  she  doth  whisper  to  that  ageil  dame,  and, 
after  looking  round  the  champaign  wide,  shows  her 
a  knife.  ‘  What  feverous  hectic  flame  burns  in  thee, 
child  ?  What  good  can  thee  betide  that  thou 
shouldst  smile  again  ?  ’ 

“  The  evening  came,  and  they  had  found  Lorenzo’s 
earthy  bed ;  the  flint  was  there,  the  berries  at  his 
head  ....  clearly  she  saw,  as  other  eyes  would 

know,  pale  lim'os  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well . 

Soon  she  turned  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon  her  silk 
had  played  in  purple  fantasies;  she  kissed  it  with 
a  lip  more  chill  than  stone,  and  put  it  in  her  l>osom, 
where  it  dries  and  freezes  to  the  bone  those  dainties 

made  to  still  an  infant’s  cries . At  last  they 

feel  the  kernel  of  the  grave  ....  with  duller  steel 
than  the  Persean  sword  they  cut  iiway  no  formless 
monster’s  head,  but  one  whose  gentleness  did  well 
accord  with  death,  as  life  ....  love  never  dies, 
but  lives,  immortal  Ix)rd  ....  if  love  impersonate 
was  ever  dead,  pale  Isitbella  kissed  it,  and  low 
moaned.  ’T  was  love ;  cold,  — dead,  indeed,  but  not 
dethroned  ....  in  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it 
home,  and  then  the  prize  was  all  for  Isabel:  she 
calmed  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb,  and  all 


around  each  eye’s  sepulchral  cell,  pointed  each 
fringed  lash,  the  smeared  loam  with  tears,  as  chilly 
as  a  dripping  well,  she  drenched  away ;  and  still  she 
combed  and  kept  sighing  all  day,  —  and  still  she 
kissed  and  wept ;  then  in  a  silken  scarf —  sweet  with 
the  dews  of  precious  flowers  plucked  in  Araby,  and 
divine  liejuids  come  with  odorous  ooze  through  the 
cold  serpent-pipe  refreshfully  —  she  wrapped  it  up ; 
and  I'or  its  tomb  did  choose  a  garden-jiot,  wherein 
she  laid  it  by,  and  covered  it  with  mould,  and  o’er  it 
set  sweet  basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet  .... 
and  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  she 
forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees,  and  she  forgot  the 
dells  where  waters  run,  and  she  forgot  the  chilly 
autumn  breeze,  she*had  no  knowledge  when  the  day 
was  dune,  and  the  new  moon  she  saw  not ;  but  in 
peace  hung  over  her  sweet  basil  evermore,  and 
moistened  it  with  tears  unto  the  core  ....  and  so 
she  ever  fed  it  with  thin  tears,  whence  thick  and 

green  and  beautiful  it  grew . O  melancholy, 

linger  here  awhile !  O  music,  music,  breathe  de- 
sjKindingly  !  Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe,  for 
simple  Isabel  is  soon  to  be  among  the  dead  .... 
she  withers  like  a  palm  cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy 
balm.” 

I  have  gone  through  Keats’s  poem  at  some  length 
partly  because  the  reader  who  has  not  the  poem  at 
hand  ma}'  like  to  have  a  general  outline  of  Keats’s 
conception,  partly  to  show  the  great  capabilities  of 
the  subject,  and,  above  all,  its  essentially  idealistic 
and  romantic  nature. 

Let  me  now  describe,  as  faithfully  as  I  can,  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt’s  picture,  and  the  first  and  general 
impression  conveyed  to  the  spectator  apart  from 
any  reference  to  the  story.  First,  as  to  colors,  —  a 
strange,  sharp  contrast  of  opaline  white  drapery  on 
a  large  pink  I'lgure,  with  hard,  dark  blues,  lurid  yel¬ 
lows,  as  of  some  poison  plant,  and  livid  greens. 
Starting  out  of  the  c.anvas  a  magnificent  girl  draped 
in  white,  with  the  lines  and  muscles  of  an  athlete, 
turns  a  full  face  ujjon  the  spectator,  with  her  head 
inclined  upon  a  inayolica  tlower-pot,  out  of  which  a 
splendid  plant  of  basil  grows  aloft.  Her  raven  hair 
streams  all  round  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  one  arm 
embraces  the  vase,  letting  the  hand  droop  idly  over 
the  rim ;  the  other  arm  gathered  against  the  fore¬ 
shortened  bosom  rests  its  bent  fingers  against  the 
opposite  side  of  the  beloved  vase.  The  vase  itself 
rests  upon  a  wooden  prie-dieu,  upon  which,  half-drawn 
up,  a  miracle  of  painting,  the  left  leg  reposes.  The 
right  foot,  well  planted,  stands  full  upon  the  marble 
floor  of  curious  device.  The  whole  attitude  is  one 
oflazy,  halt- w.aking,  staring  unconcern, —  the  health 
and  richness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  a  perfect  wealth 
of  blood  and  velvet,  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  The 
neck  and  shoulders  are  those  of  a  girl  who  might 
walk  twenty  miles  every  day  of  her  life.  And  the 
face  ?  The  undeveloped  face  of  a  possible  shrew  and 
terrible  vixen.  Large  black  or  brown  eyes  vacantly- 
glaring  out  of  the  canvas,  with  a  possibility  of  very 
vicious  and  very  violent  temper  in  the  whites ;  no 
sentiment,  no  idealism, — pouting  lijw,  full,  firm, 
ripe,  unblanched  (as  for  the  critic  who  thinks  he 
sees  a  quiver  in  the  upper  lip,  I  envy  his  imagina¬ 
tion)  ;  a  general  look  of  faint  disgust,  as  if  she  had 
had  a  tiff  with  mamma  about  some  pet  project  the 
night  before,  and  was  lazily  recalling  it ;  a  turbid 
brow  indicative  of  possible  violence,  but  not  a  trace 
of  the  labyrinthine  web  of  ideal  emotions,  and  the 
terrible  frenzy  of  ideal  attachment  which  alone  could 
dictate  an  action  at  once  so  horrible,  so  harrowing, 
yet  so  exquisitely  and  poetically  tender,  —  the  ten- 
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derncss  and  poetry  of  a  love  which  swallows  up 
even  death.  In  a  word,  Sir.  Holman  Hunt  has 
painted  a  shrew  in  her  teens  bf/ore  her  trials,  an<l,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  green  tree.  Keats  has  painted  an 
exquisitely  tender  and  headlong  nature  a/ier  a  long 
couree  of  heart-rending  frenzy,  and  in  the  fallen  and 
disintegrating  fruit.  If  I  were  to  suggest  the  tyi)e 
of  character  that  would  suit  the  ])icture,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  say  that  of  the  celebrated  Uachelle 
when  dying  of  illicit  love  in  Phnlra.  Mr.  Hunt 
has  painted  a  commonplace,  violent-tempei-ed  Italian 
girl,  with  a  vicious  eye  and  a  muddy  brow. 

The  sins,  then,  as  they  appear  to  me,  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  are,  I  submit,  not  against  any  mere  theory  of 
idealism  in  painting.  They  are  .against  trutli  in 
the  conception  itself  upon  any  theory  either  of  reali.-!!)! 
or  idealism.  Realism  is  a.s  much  bound  to  adhere  to 
truth  .Ts  idealism.  As  much  realism  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subtle  conllict  of  expressions  and 
after-storm  of  terrible  jjassion  .os  in  the  ])ainting  of 
a  mere  animal.  But,  of  course,  one  implies  very 
ditlereut  kind  of  work  to  the  other,  —  not  less,  but 
more.  Experiments  in  the  color  and  painting  of  a 
Gabbio  watering-])Ot,  or  a  mayolica  vase,  are  one 
thing,  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  subtlest  anat¬ 
omy  of  human  expression  in  its  varied  ]>hases  an¬ 
other. 

I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 
what  school  he  will  adopt ;  I  only  venture  to  point 
out  as  an  outside  spectator,  that  the  picture  is  not 
true  to  the  subject  as  a  conception  on  any  theory, 
either  of  realism  or  idealism.  His  Isabel  is  (juite 
the  girl  who  later  in  life  might  h.ave  cut  off  her  liv- 
iug  lover’s  head  if  he  displeased  her  ;  (juite  capable, 
too,  of  murdering  the  brothers  who  murdered  her 
lover ;  not  by  any  means  the  girl  whose  first  thought 
on  dreaming  the  truth  wiis  to  recover  the  darling 
head,  and  keep  it  forever,  even  in  death,  instead  of 
being  revenged  upon  the  ruthless  destroyers  of  her 
bliss.  Instead  of  heavenly  sweetness  breathed  upon 
and  devastated  by  demon’s  woe,  and  a  paradise  of 
expression,  furrowed  into  waste  and  wilderness,  and 
a  thousand  cross  channels,  by  the  hurricane  of  an 
overwhelming  calamity,  we  have  muscularity  run 
mad,  angry  health,  vacant  peevishness,  and,  in  the 
place  of  the  actual  effects  of  stonn  and  tempest  in 
the  past,  vague  possibilities  of  future  ill-temj)er. 

This  criticism  is  therefore  independent  of  the 
value  of  the  picture  merely  as  a  picture,  —  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  mechanism  and  technical  composi¬ 
tion.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  controversy  between 
the  Pra-Kaphaelites  and  their  antagonists.  I  shall 
not  discuss  whether  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  “  Isabel  ” 
is  one  picture,  or,  in  reality,  several  pictures  in  one. 
Unquestionably  many  parts  —  might  I  not  say  any 
part?  —  could  be  cut  out  and  framed  sep.ariitely, 
and  it  would  stand  alone,  and  be  enough  to  immor¬ 
talize  the  painter  as  a  technical  colorist.  I  shall 
not  suggest  that  the  hands,  though  beautiful,  do  not 
belong  to  one  another,  being  of  different  type,  and 
that  both  are  of  larger  pattern  than  the  feet.  With 
two  or  three  models  to  paint  from,  it  is  easy  to  fall 
into  a  slight  discrepancy.  Again,  it  may  be  thought, 
that  the  figure,  from  head  to  centre,  is  too  long  in 
proportion  for  the  length  between  the  hip  and  the 
feet.  Moreover  the  external  line  is  not  altogether 
graceful,  while  it  suggests  a  foregone  resolve  to  atti¬ 
tudinize.  All  these  criticisms  are  below  and  outside 
my  pqrpose. 

But  even  if  such  trifles  are  true,  and  I  leave  them 
to  the  decision  of  others,  what  a  miraculous  picture 
it  is,  if,  forgetting  the  poem  and  the  subject,  you 
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look  at  it  simjdy  as  a  picture  without  any  higher 
th,an  a  commonjdace  idea,  —  say  of  a  powerful  girl, 
who  has  just  left  her  couch  in  the  early  dawn,  and 
vacantly  embraced  some  cool  and  charming  object ! 

"What  life,  what  vigor,  what  a  fine  acrimony  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  color!  —  what  conscience,  what  skill,  wlmt  i 
j)ationce,  what  .a  boundless  command  of  means ! 

‘‘  Such  color,”  said  a  first-rate  judge,  “  has  not  been  ' 
seen  since  Vandyke,  —  passes  Vandyke.”  “  If,”  j 
said  anotlier,  “  you  could  give  Leighton  Holman  i 

Hunt’s  color,  and  Holman  Hunt  Leighton’s  drawing, 
you  would  have  one  of  the  greatest  j)ainters,  past  or 
jircsent.”  Not  that  the  color,  .as  a  whole,  is  pleas¬ 
ing,  so  much  as  startling,  owing  to  its  prodigious  ' 
force  and  a  combination  evidently  intended  not  to 
be  jdcasant  but  in  some  scientific  w.ay  to  corresjiond 
with  the  un^ilcasant  nature  of  the  subject.  There 
is  a  passage  in  Keats’s  jioem  describing  how,  to  allay 
their  baflled  curiosity,  Isabel’s  brothers,  having 
stolen  her  pot  of  basil,  discovered  its  horrible  con-  ; 
tents :  — 

“  The  tliinjr  was  vile  with  green  and  livid  apotSy  i 

AinI  yi*t  thoy  know  it  was  Lorenzo’s  face.” 

You  no  sooner  arrive  at  these  lines  in  the  poem,  i 
than  they  clutch  the  imagination,  and  leave  a  stain 
and  glamour  of  color  very  difficult  to  shake  off.  Mr. 

Holman  Hunt  has  idealized  this  impression  with 
surp.assing  skill ;  there  is  a  terrible,  and,  as  it  were, 
subllmized  and  indefinable  horror  of  livid  gn^ens, 
and  yellows,  and  dark  blues,  showing  that  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man  Hunt  had  read  Keats’s  jioem  very  carefully,  , 
and  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  he  quotes  it 
simply  as  a  label  to  his  pictui'c.  But  his  ideal¬ 
ization  was  all  spent  upon  his  colors  and  his  de-  ; 
tails,  yet  even  there,  may  I  be  permitted  to  s.ay  so  j  | 
with  all  deference,  totally  misapjilled.  This  dread-  j 

fill  glamour  of  greens,  and  yellows,  and  blues,  and  ' 
ghostly  opaline  glasses,  between  dawn  and  day,  j 

would  have  been  exactly  in  place  had  he  been 
painting  the  discovery  of  Lorenzo’s  he.ad  by  the  two 
brothers.  There  it  would  have  contributed  most  i 

powerfully  to  intensify  the  horror  and  hatred  e.x-  i  ] 
cited  in  the  spectator’s  mind.  But  “  poor,  simple  'i 

Isabel,”  with  all  her  perverted  idealism  and  atrocious  '■ 

sufferings,  was  not  to  be  invested  with  a  cruel  at-  ; 
mosphere  of  repulsion.  The  first  impression  of  the  j 
spectator  on  seeing  the  picture  ought  to  be  a  pang  j  . 
of  terrible  pity,  —  a  yearning  of  hopeless  love  at  | 
sight  of  the  silken  cord  forever  broken,  the  golden  ;  ! 

bowl  shattered  past  recall,  —  awe,  if  you  ple.ose,  at  \  i 
the  effects  of  the  devastation  of  all  that  was  once  | 
so  lovely  and  so  devoted,  but  not  repulsion.  Will  ' 
any  candid  person  maintain  that  such  an  impression 
is  either  his  first  or  his  last  ?  No  doubt,  the  more  ' 
you  look  at  the  picture,  the  more  you  are  fascinated 
by  the  power  and  the  skill  of  the  jiainter,  and  the  ; 
extraordinary  science  and  conscientious  labor  in  | 
every  jiart.  That  cloth  of  embossed  silks  and  gold  j  ' 

in  oranges  and  yellows,  which  prob.ably  surpasses  ;  I 

the  realism  of  the  best  French  realist;  that  lamp  in  . 

Venetian  glass;  the  opaline  watering-pot  and  its 
wonderful  reflection  ujxm  the  inlaid  wood  of  the 
prie-dieu ;  the  hazy  distance  of  the  receding  alcove  j 

or  bedchamber,  with  Isabel’s  bed  at  the  end;  the  ^ 

sphindid  mayolica  v.ase  containing  the  basil,  —  all 
these,  for  power,  and  learning,  and  color,  and  skill, 
and  certainty  of  effect,  are  enough  to  stamp  Jlr.  I 

Holman  Hunt  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  col-  ' 

orists.  The  following  item,  in  conneetion  with  the  ' 

composition  of  the  jiicture,  throws  a  curious  light 
upon  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  conscientious  industry. 

He  could  not  find  a  mayolica  vase  to  his  taste.  Yet  ! 
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he  would  not  trust  himself  to  a  slipshod  imagination. 
He  designed  a  vase,  had  it  east,  painte<l  it  himself, 
obtained  a  fragment  of  mayoliea  to  study  the  glaze, 
and  then  painted  from  the  model  so  ereated.  I  owe 
this  anecdote  to  the  kindness  of  a  persoiiiil  friend. 
This  vase  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  original,  and 
it  was  stated  in  the  room,  that  no  less  an  authority 
than  Professor  Owen  himself  considered  it  of  so  ex¬ 
quisite  design,  that  Minton  might  well  buy  the 
patent  and  produce  it  for  sale. 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  criticism  in  gener.al.  There 
are,  of  coui’se,  many  kinds  of  criticism  in  painting  .and 
in  art  generally.  The  criticism  of  the  man  who  eats 
his  dinner  is  one  thing ;  that  is  criticism  as  to  results. 
The  criticism  of  one.  cook  upon  another  cook’s  pro- 
ceeding.s  in  the  kitchen  is  a  dilferent  kind  of  criticism ; 
it  is  the  criticism  of  methods  and  procedure.  A 
painter  .alone  is  competent  to  criticise  methods, 
llesults  are  intended  for  .a  wider  circle,  .and  .arc  open 
to  wider  remark.  This  is  my  apology  for  the  criti¬ 
cism  I  venture  to  oiler.  Still,  I  maj'  be  thought  to 
have  S[)oken  with  too  much  conlidence  and  too 
much  self-assertion.  Let  me  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it.  1  asked  myself  how  I  should  show  most  respect 
for  Mr.  Hunt.  I  said,  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  great  man,  an 
artist  of  life-long  Labor  and  devotion  to  his  .art,  and 
you  .are  nobody.”  Should  I  mince  my  wonls,  and 
shullle,  and  suggest,  and  insinuate,  and  (pialify,  and 
veil  my  thought,  and  hide  my  sting  V  And  I  said, 
“  No,  if  he  w.as  standing  in  the  room  by  his  picture 
he  would  prefer,  could  lie  look  into  the  exact 
thought  of  his  spectators  gre.at  and  small,  learned 
and  unlearned.  In  the  name  of  all  the  Smiths  and 
all  the  .foneses  who  may  think  as  I  do,  he  shall  have 
mine,  without  exaggeration  and  without  abatement, 
just  as  they  come  into  my  mind,  when  I  sit  in  my 
slippers,  my  pipe  in  my  mouth.  Jlay  they  not 
darken  the  cloud  that  rises  from  his !  ”  I  admit  at 
once  that,  had  I  known  Mr.  Ilohnan  Hunt  person.ally, 
I  could  not  have  written  with  the  same  freedom. 
That  is  a  tjuestion  of  courtesy  and  common  inter¬ 
course.  But  where  malice  is  absent,  and  no  (jues- 
tion  of  personal  consideration  arises,  surely  the  most 
absolute  sincerity  is  the  truest  hom.age  which  rever¬ 
ence  can  render  to  merit. 
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Oi'K  guides  next  proposeil  visiting  the  Italian  col¬ 
ony  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Victor,  but  suggested  that,  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  there,  we  should  look  at  some  misera¬ 
ble  hovels  in  the  Rue  des  Malm.aisons,  a  street  singu¬ 
larly  well  named,  skirting  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du 
Ceinture.  The  cab  stopped  at  the  end  of  a  dark  nar¬ 
row  turning,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  dead  wall, 
and  on  the  other  a  row  of  dilapidated  tenements  over¬ 
looking  the  railway  cutting  below.  Several  of  these 
houses  have  dark,  open,  narrow  passages,  communi¬ 
cating  with  other  anil  more  wretched-looking  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  rear.  The  street  is  lighted  at  each  end 
by  a  single  oil  Lamp  slung  to  an  iron  br.acket  fixed 
to  the  end  of  a  tall  pole,  the  counterpart  in  shape  of 
the  old-fashioned  gibbet  and  the  veritable  “  lam¬ 
pion  ”  of  the  first  revolution.  The  windows  of  these 
hovels  are  extremely  small,  and  many  of  them  are 
unglazed,  while  the  doorways  are  rarely  upwards  of 
four  feet  high.  Through  a  wide  opening  at  the  top 
of  one  of  these  doors  a  light  is  seen  shining  within, 
and  on  tapping  we  obtain  admittance  down  a  nar¬ 
row  flight  of  broken  stone  steps  into  a  cellar  some 


live  feet  below  the  level  of  the  roadway,  and  mea¬ 
suring  about  nine  feet  square,  partially  paved  with 
broken  tiles,  and  the  walls  of  which  are  reeking  with 
moisture.  Above  our  heads  dangle  rows  of  tattered 
garments  and  recently  wiished  jiieces  of  rag  hung 
up  to  dry,  while  the  customary  pots,  pans,  bottles, 
bones,  old  boots  and  shoes,  and  rubbish  of  every 
description  litter  the  apartment  almost  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  In  one  corner  is  a  dilapidated  bedstead  on 
which  several  children  are  sleeping,  while  their 
mother,  a  clean,  tidy-looking  woman,  is  hard  at  work 
with  her  needle.  On  inquiring  of  the  man  how  he 
gets  his  living,  he  tells  us  by  painting  portraits  and 
settings  p.atterns  for. print-colorerii.  His  wife  h.as- 
tens  to  show  us  some  specimens  of  his  skill ;  which 
were  so  surprisingly  good  that  we  should  have  sun- 
posed  they  must  have  secured  an  excellent  liveli- 
hoo<l  for  the  artist  and  his  family;  and  yet  one  sees 
by  the  cabriolet  and  the  hook  standing  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  also  by  the  man’s  bent  and  stunted  figure, 
that  this  poor  profl'ssor  of  the  arts  is  forced  to  eke 
out  a  miserable  means  of  existence  by  plying  the 
hook  of  the  chiflbnnier. 

The  comparatively  clean  and  orderly  appearance 
of  this  humblest  of  households,  the  quiet,  sensitive  de¬ 
meanor  of  the  man,  forbade  the  supposition  that 
drink  was  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  The  rent  of 
this  cellar  was  two  and  a  half  francs  a  week,  about 
live  guineas  a  year,  or  from  10  to  15  per  cent  more 
than  the  Emperor  proved,  by  his  model  lodgings  for 
working-men  in  the  recent  I’aris  E.xhibition,  a  com¬ 
fortable  “  apartment  ”  of  three  rooms,  including  wa¬ 
ter  supply,  could  be  provided  for  a  working-man’s 
family,  and  yield  a  fiiir  return  on  the  capital  invested. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  even  an  insufHcient 
quantity  of  w.ater  would  cost  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Rue  des  ^lalmaisons  almost  a  third  as  much  as  his 
rent. 

We  next  drive  to  the  Italian  colony  in  the  Rue  de 
St.  Victor,  making  first  for  the  house  immediately 
opposite  the  back  of  the  Halles  aux  Vins.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  this,  place  is  through  a  most  respectable 
looking  porte-cochere  leading  to  a  large  courtyard,  in 
which  no  fewer  than  seventy  chambers  are  let  out 
almost  exclusively  to  Italians,  as  many  as  from  six  to 
eight  of  whom  occupy  a  single  small  room,  and  pay 
in  advance  five  francs  per  head  per  month  for  this 
miserable  .accommod.ation.  If  the  room  is  furnished 
with  striiw  mattresses,  placed  on  the  floor,  the  charge 
is  si.x  sous  a  night,  payable  before  you  are  permitted 
to  enter  your  room.  The  rate  is  the  same  for  the 
youngest  children  as  for  grown-up  people.  The 
proprietor  of  this  establishment  h.as  accumulated,  we 
were  informed,  a  large  fortune  by  letting  lodgings  at 
this  rate.  The  herd  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
congregated  in  this  and  two  neighboring  establish¬ 
ments  IS  fully  six  hundred  in  number  ;  and  how  does 
the  reader  suppose  they  get  their  living  ?  Not  by- 
work  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  not  by 
strolling  about  the  streets,  playing  upon  musical  in¬ 
struments,  and  begging  sous  of  the  passers-by, — only 
a  few  of  them  live  by  these  means.  The  large  ma¬ 
jority  obtain  their  livelihood  by  “  posing  ”  as  models 
to  artists.  Painters  of  all  nations  have  their  studios 
in  the  French  capital ;  hence  the  great  dem.and  for 
living  models  which  these  wandering  Italian  peas¬ 
ants  mainly  supply-. 

Just  as  the  cab  drives  up,  one  weary-  party  of  mu¬ 
sicians  after  another,  tired  with  roaming  over  Paris 
during  the  day,  .arrives  in  rapid  succession.  They 
are  all  in  the  costumes  of  their  country-,  and  have 
either  large  harps  swung  at  their  backs,  or  bagpipes 
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slung  over  their  shoulders,  or  tambouriucs  in  their 
hands.  Organ-grinders  are  extremely  rare  in  Paris. 
Most  of  these  musicians  are  mere  youths,  —  many  of 
them  are  little  children,  not  more  than  four  or  five 
years  old.  The  same  system  prevails  in  France  as 
IS  practised  in  Engliind  with  reference  to  the  hiring 
of  Italian  children  from  their  parents,  but  not  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent.  The  sum  paid  by 
these  “  patrons,”  as  they  are  styled,  ranges  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  francs  a  year  for  each  child  according  to 
its  age.  On  making  inquiries  of  several  children  as 
to  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  we  found  that  about 
a  couple  of  francs  a  day  was  the  utmost  limit  of 
them.  Practised  lads,  trading  on  their  own  account, 
considered  they*  had  had  a  good  day  when  they 
earned  as  much  by  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  They 
one  and  all  said  that  they  preferred  “  posing  ”  to  ar¬ 
tists,  as  the  pay  for  this  was  at  the  rate  of  a  franc  an 
hour,  and  the  sitting  usually  hasted  for  three  hours, 
after  which  they  had  the  rest  of  the  day  to  them¬ 
selves. 

Permission  to  inspect  the  largest  establishment 
being  refused  us,  as  we  had  not  come  prepared  with 
a  special  order  from  the  prefecture  of  police,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  visit  the  lodging-house  in  the  rear,  situated 
in  the  Rue  de  Boulangers,  —  a  steep,  narrow,  winding, 
villanous-lookin^  turning  a  few  doors  off:  slowly 
tramping  up  which  alley  we  encountered  one  or  two 
other  parties  of  tired  itinerant  musicians,  evidently 
only  too  glad  that  the  weary  day  had  come  to  a  close. 

The  proprietor  of  the  “  hotel  garni  ”  we  were  in 
quest  of  keeps  a  wineshop,  and  all  “  marchands  de 
vin  ”  like  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  police ;  so 
after  a  few  words  had  been  exchanged  between  him 
and  one  of  the  agents  who  accompanied  us,  he  con¬ 
sented  to  show  us  over  his  establishment,  and  with 
lighted  candle  at  once  proceeded  to  lead  the  way 
up  a  narrow  dirty  staircase,  reeking  with  foul  smells, 
spite  of  its  being  open  on  every  landing  to  the  small 
court  behind.  In  the  first  room  to  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  us  was  a  mother  and  four  bright-eyed 
laughing  little  girls,  all  sitting  up  for  the  hc.ad  of  the 
family,  who,  the  landlord  informed  us  aside,  had 
been  a  brigand  for  several  years,  and  had  had  to  fly 
from  Italy  for  his  life,  as  the  Government  had  set  a 
price  upon  his  head.  On  my  suggesting  that  his 
present  absence  at  rather  an  unseasonable  hour  was 
slightly  suspicious,  and  that  possibly  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  his  ordinary  calling  somewhere  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  the  landlord  shook  his  he.ad.  “  No,  no !  ” 
said  he  ;  “  he  is  the  most  honest  of  all  my  lodgers ; 
you  may  leave  him  in  a  room  with  untold  gold  and 
he  would  n’t  touch  a  five-franc  piece  of  it  I  have 
already  trusted  him  two  hundred  francs.  You  see 
the  wife  is  ill,  and  just  now  they  can’t  m.anage  to 
earn  more  than  five  francs  a  day  among  them  at 
the  very  outside,  and  this  makes  them  behindhand 
witli  their  rent  Besides,  the  best  proof  that  he  is 
a  good  man  is  that  he  ‘poses’  to  all  the  artists  in 
Paris  for  Jesus  Christ.  You  may  see  his  portrait  a 
dozen  times  or  more  in  the  present  Salon.  You 
look  out  for  it  when  you  go  there ;  rather  a  melan¬ 
choly  sort  of  look,  —  redilish  brown  hair  and  very 
neatly  trimmed  beard.  When  you  see  him  kneeling 
down  with  a  great  cross  upon  his  shoulder,  he  is  the 
very  image  of  our  Saviour,  I  assure  you.”  The 
landlord  also  told  me  that  nearly  all  the  able-bodied 
men  that  come  to  France  run  away  from  their  own 
country  to  escape  being  shot  or  hung  as  brigands, 
or  to  evade  serving  in  the  army  after  having  drawn 
an  unlucky  number.  They  usually  come  by  a  sailing- 
vessel  from  some  Italian  port  to  Marseilles,  and  many 


of  them  tramp  it  up  to  Paris.  Very  few,  if  any,  of 
them  go  back  to  their  own  country,  unless  they  arc 
sent  there  as  vagrants  by  the  police. 

In  the  apartment  we  are  in,  there  are  two  mat¬ 
tresses  spread  on  the  floor  at  opposite  corners,  on 
one  of  which  lies  a  little  baby,  perfectly  naked,  save 
a  slight  covering  thrown  over  it,  with  a  gold  chain, 
to  which  a  gold  cross  and  he.art-shaped  locket  are 
attached,  suspended  round  its  neck.  All  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  necklaces  and  long  ear-rings,  and  the 
mother  abounds  with  jewelry.  The  room  contains 
a  couple  of  chairs,  but  neither  table,  wash-stand, 
chest  of  drawers,  nor  cupboard.  It  is,  moreover, 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  merely  a  single  window, 
which  is  closely  fastened  and  curtained  over,  ren¬ 
dering  the  air  of  the  apartment,  which  is  only  some  j 
twelve  feet  by  eight,  jiositively  stilling,  and  yet  the  ; 
children  have  all  the  look  of  perfect  health.  Over  j 
the  mantelpiece  hangs  a  gold  watch,  in  all  likelihood  j 
another  souvenir  of  happy  brigand  days,  with  nu¬ 
merous  little  pictures  and  images  of  saints,  a  cruci¬ 
fix,  and  a  few  simple  cooking  utensils.  Around  the  j 
room  all  kinds  of  rude  musical  instruments,  high-  | 
crowned  hats,  sheep-skin  jackets,  and  other  gar-  : 
ments,  are  hanging. 

In  another  chamber  we  find  a  couple  of  families 
living ;  two  married  sisters,  both  young  and  rather 
pretty,  with  their  husbands,  —  big  black-bearded, 
ruliianly  looking  sort  of  fellows,  whom  at  a  glance 
you  would  set  down  as  brigands,  —  and  be  mistaken ; 
for  neither  had  followed  this  amiable  profession.  | 
They  have  four  little  children.  They  were  better  j 
oft'  than  their  neighbors  as  regarded  furniture,  but 
vastly  behind  them  in  the  matter  of  jewelry ;  jirob- 
ably  because  the  husbands  had  not  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  overhauling  other  people’s  jewel-cases,  j 
Other  rooms  we  visited  were  simjily  repetitions  of  ! 
the  preceding,  with  some  unimportant  variations,  j 
In  one  particular  chamber,  stretched  out  on  a  mat¬ 
tress  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  were  a  couple 
of  footsore,  weary  travellers,  young  lads  arrived  that 
d.ay  on  foot  from  Ihily,  after  having  been  six  weeks 
on  the  road,  and  who  had  flung  themselves  on  this  to  j 
them  welcome  couch  in  their  soiled  and  dusty  gar¬ 
ments,  and  were  soundly  sleeping  with  their  bag¬ 
pipes  beside  them. 

On  returning  to  the  wineshop,  we  noticed  that  not 
a  single  Italian  was  drinking  there ;  the  company 
was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  French  work¬ 
men,  with  a  sprinkling  of  worse  char.acters.  Nev-  j 
ertheless,  one  middle-aged,  ragged-looking  Italian,  i 
who  was  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  doorstep,  on  being 
appealed  to  by  the  landlord  to  give  change  for  a  i 
fiily-franc  note,  produced  from  his  belt  a  leathern  j, 
bag,  in  which  smaller  bags  were  packed,  containing  ‘ 
various  coins  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  rag  or  paper,  il 
Several  of  these  he  deliberately  unfolded,  and  taking  ' 
a  couple  of  napoleons  from  one,  a  gold  five-franc 
piece  from  another,  and  some  silver  from  a  third, 
carefully  counted  out  the  reciuisite  change,  and  then, 
folding  up  the  note,  stowed  it  away  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  ixiceptacle  which  he  devoted  to  his  paper-money, 
as  though  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  e.xhibiting  his 
wealth  before  such  doubtful  company. 

A  drive  of  a  few  minutes  now  cortducts  us  to  the 
Bal  du  Vieux  Chene  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Rue  de  Mouffetard,  possibly  the  most  notorious 
among  entertainments  of  ill  repute  in  all  Paris.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  places  a  police  agent  visits  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  pick  up  information  respecting  any  great 
robbery,  or  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  any 
well-known  criminal.  Every  night  there  are  one 
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or  more  police  afjents  here  in  disguise.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  here  has  gone  on  for  200  years,  —  iis  long, 
in  fact,  as  the  street  in  which  it  is  held  has  existed, 
to  share  its  own  indifferent  reputation.  In  front  of 
the  entrance,  which  is  brilliantly  lighted  up  and 
decorated  with  tricolored  flags,  we  find  a  consider¬ 
able  crowd  collected,  and  among  them  a  tolerable 
sprinkling  of  policemen.  Si.x  sou.s  are  demanded 
for  admission,  and  you  have  to  surrender  up  your 
walking-stick  before  you  arc  permitted  to  enter. 
The  “safe  du  bal,”  a  long,  narrow  apartment,  af¬ 
fording  dancing  accommoilations  to  very  nearly  a 
hundred  couples,  is  lighted  by  at  least  filly  g.as- 
burners  and  has  rows  of  tables  and  benches,  shut  off 
by  open  barriers,  ranged  up  either  side. 

Heathen  gods  and  goddesses  line  the  walls.  The 
ceiling  is  extremely  low;  nevertheless  the  room  is 
admirably  ventilated,  an  unquestionable  advantage  if 
only  because  it  renders  the  strong  odor  of  garlic  a 
trifle  less  insupportable.  The  orchestra  numbers 
ten  performers,  of  whom  several  belong  to  military 
bands.  Among  the  male  habitues  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  are  individuals  of  various  conditions,  ranging 
from  the  well-to-do  skilled  workman  and  the  youth 
in  some  fourth-rate  commercial  house,  wearing  froek- 
coats  and  billy-cock  hats,  to  the  Laboring  man  in 
blue  blouse  and  trousers,  and  the  suspicious  charac¬ 
ter  in  garments  of  great  variety,  usually  so  many 
disguises.  Respectability  docs  not  appear  much  at 
the  “  Vieux  Chene,”  tlse  bulk  of  the  male  portion  of 
the  company  Injing  common  laboring  men,  who 
laigely  patronized  the  last  nine  days’  Parisian 
wonder,  —  the  straw  hat  at  three  sous,  which  is  just 
now  selling  over  here  by  tens  of  thousands.  Our 
guides  point  out  to  us  several  notoriously  bad 
characters,  known  in  slang  phraseology  as  “  filous,” 
who  will  rob  you  in  a  crowd  of  your  watch  or  your 
scarf  pin ;  “  tireurs,”  or  pickpockets ;  “  cambrioleui-s  ” 
and  “  vauterniers,”  equivalent  to  London  area 
sneaks  ;  “  grinches  h  la  veille,”  and  “  caroubleurs,” 
burglars  by  means  of  centre-bits  and  skeleton  keys ; 
“bonjouriers,”  who  obtain  access  to  apartments 
under  some  false  pretence,  and  carry  off  anything  of 
value  they  hapfMin  to  come  across ;  ‘‘  papillonneurs,” 
who  rob  the  washerwomen’s  carts  ;  and  “  roulottiers,” 
who  steal  luggage  olf  the  roofs  of  cabs,  and  lie  in 
wait  to  plunder  vans. 

The  female  portion  of  the  company  were  of  a 
ml.xed  order ;  still  none  of  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
police  belonged  to  the  class  which  in  England  we 
style  “  unfortunate.”  They  were  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  shop  girls,  workwomen,  and  blanchisseuscs;  and 
one  or  two  among  them  were  somewhat  coquettishly 
dressed  in  Swiss  bodices  and  looped-up  skirts,  and 
with  towering  chignons,  and  even  Alexandrine 
ringlets.  One  young  girl  w.as  particularly  noticea¬ 
ble  for  her  slender,  graceful  figure,  her  delicately 
cut  features,  and  a  grave,  tender  expres.sion  of 
countenance.  She  danced  with  a  modesty  unusual 
among  the  habitudes  of  the  Bal  du  Vieux  Chene ; 
nevertheless,  next  season  she  will  no  doubt  be  found 
dancing  the  “cancan”  at  Mabille,  and  the  year 
following  driving  in  her  “  panier  ”  or  her  “  solitaire  ” 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  At  the  Vieux  Chene  the 
dancing  is  of  the  boisterous,  extrav.agant  character 
common  to  the  lowest  order  of  French  balls;  arms 
and  legs  are  flung  about  as  though  the  dancers  were 
possessed,  and  during  certain  figures  there  are  as 
many  of  the  latter  limbs,  feminine  as  well  as  mascu¬ 
line,  level  with  the  gaslights  as  resting  on  the 
ground. 

To  “  lever  la  jambe  ”  is,  in  fact,  the  first  accom- 


j)lishment  which  a  dancer  at  Vieux  Chene  seeks  to 
acquire.  One  among  a  party  of  Turcos  in  undress 
uniform  danced  the  “  cancan  ”in  all  its  more  vulgar 
details,  while  Lis  partner,  a  girl  with  a  vicious  for¬ 
bidding-looking  face  of  a  marked  Celtic  type,  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  indecencies  with  a  calm  audacity 
common  only  to  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex. 
Between  the  dances  the  proprietor  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  levies  a  charge  of  three  sous  on  each  male 
dancer  about  to  take  part  in  tlie  dance  immediately 
succeeding,  'riiis  is  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
which  prevailed  at  the  old  barrier  ball.',  and  the 
Vieu.x  Chene  is  one  of  the  few  establishments  where 
it  is  still  kept  up.  It  must  yield  a  considerable  rev¬ 
enue,  for  the  dances  follow  each  otlicr  with  scarcely 
three  minutes’  interval.  At  regular  perioils  a  gar- 
eon  waters  the  floor  of  the  ball-room,  and  a  cook  in 
superlatively  clean  white  clothes  promenadts  from 
time  to  time  up  and  down  the  “salle”  with  gateaux 
for  sale.  Hot  wine  served  in  metal  basins  and  a  thin 
kind  of  beer  appear  to  be  the  liquors  most  in  request. 
The  drinking-gl.asses  are  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  might  be  thrown  against  a  stone  wall 
without  much  danger  of  breaking. 

No  less  than  half  a  dozen  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
Garde  de  Paris,  the  barracks  of  which  corps  are 
conveniently  situated  only  a  few  doors  off,  are  post¬ 
ed  in  the  ball-room  to  preserve  order,  ami  there  are 
usually  a  couple  more  in  reserve  in  the  passage 
leading  to  it,  with  another  one  or  two  perh.aps 
standing  at  the  entrance  ;  nevertheless,  serious  dis¬ 
turbances  are  of  common  occurrence.  On  this  par¬ 
ticular  niglit,  however,  we  witnessed  nothing  more 
serious  than  the  tearing  of  a  man’s  blouse  to  tatters, 
the  extraction  of  a  few  locks  of  his  hair  by  some  fe¬ 
male  smarting  with  jealousy,  and  the  flooring  of  a 
man  by  the  heavy  hoof  of  some  agile  cannibal  who 
had  first  tried  to  bite  a  piece  out  of  his  friend’s 
cheek. 

It  was  now  within  a  few  minutes  of  twelve  o’clock, 
when  the  ball  would  have  to  close,  and  we  had  still 
several  places  to  visit  to  complete  our  night’s  pro¬ 
gramme. 

IV.  —  IIOTEI.S  (lAUXIS. —  I.E3  R.VVAGEURS. 

On  leaving  the  Bal  du  Vieux  Chene  we  drove 
along  the  Rue  ^loutfetard,  through  the  Rues  Des¬ 
cartes  and  de  la  Montagne  de  Sainte-Genevieve, 
where  what  arc  called  the  “  goo<l  ”  poor  of  Paris 
herd  togetlier,  into  the  Place  Maubert,  passing  on 
our  way  men  in  waiting  with  extra  horses  for  draw¬ 
ing  the  omnibuses  up  these  steep  acclivities  lying 
fast  asleep  on  the  animals’  backs.  AVe  sound  our 
guides  as  to  the  thieves’  private  haunts,  —  the  low 
cabarets  or  cellars  where,  as  we  have  so  often  read, 
criminals  meet  to  plan  their  most  desperate  ventures. 
The  Vieux  Chene  was  obviously  too  public  to  be  a 
regular  place  of  rendezvous  for  business  purposes. 
The  police  agents  replied  that  no  such  places  .as  we 
imagined  were  known  to  them.  All  the  Paris  caba¬ 
rets,  even  those  in  the  most  retired  places,  are  under 
such  close  surveillance  that  the  character  of  the 
guests  is  always  known  to  the  officer  on  the  'oeat. 
A  cal«ret  or  cafe  harboring  bad  characters  would  be 
instantly  closed,  which  is  the  reason  why  particular 
gangs  of  thieves  cannot  hold  together  in  Paris  for 
any  length  of  time.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
gang  known  as  the  Band  of  the  Cafe  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  from  the  name  of  a  cafe  on  the 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting.  The  members  of  this  gang, 
nineteen  in  number,  were  anything  but  desperadoes. 
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Their  mcxle  of  business  was  to  sneak  into  apart¬ 
ments  by  means  of  false  keys  during  the  absence  of 
the  lawful  tenants,  and  walk  away  with  any  portable 
articles  of  value  that  came  to  hand.  They  were  all 
young  men  of  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  and  at  the  time  of  their  conviction  no  less 
than  ninety  robberies  were  proved  against  them. 
The  police  captured  the  whole  gang  at  one  swoop. 

“  A  remarkable  gang  of  thieves,  whose  names 
were  always  on  the  books  of  the  prefecture,”  ob¬ 
served  the  eldest  police  agent,  “  was  composed  of  a 
family  of  Jews,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Nathan’s 
band.  Nathan  had  been  imprisoned  for  theft  when 
a  child,  before  the  time  of  Napoleon  I. ;  and  it  w.as 
in  the  reign  of  t^ie  present  Em])eror  that  he  under¬ 
went  his  last  punishment,  when  he  was  seventy  years 
old.  He  and  his  wife,  with  si.\  daughters  and  their 
husbands  (lor  thej’  were  all  married),  had  suffered 
209  years  of  imprisonment  among  them  at  the  time 
old  Nathan  w.as  last  sentenced.  They  were  all 
thieves,  and  Nathan  carried  on  the  trade  of  re¬ 
ceiver  as  well.”  This  story  reminded  the  narrator’s 
companion  of  another  very  criminal  old  gentleman, 
whose  career,  however,  was  a  far  lucjkier  one. 
When  he  was  caught,  the  gendarme  said  to  him, 
“  You  unfortunate  old  man,  what  could  have  induced 
you  at  your  time  of  life  ”  —  he  was  seventy-one  —  “to 
risk  ending  your  <lays  in  prison  ?  ”  “  Not  so  unfor¬ 
tunate,  my  brig.adier,  as  you  seem  to  think,”  rejilied 
the  hoary  rascal ;  “  I ’ve  been  a  thief,  man  and  boy, 
for  sixty-one  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  a 
‘  marchand  de  lacets  ’  —  slang  for  gendarme  —  has 
ever  had  me  in  his  clutches.”  Ne.xt,  I  heard  of  a 
notorious  gang  of  thieves  captured  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Han'iere  de  Fontainebleau,  where  we 
had  been  that  evening.  They  used  to  fre(]uent  one 
of  the  low  cabarets  near  there,  and  the  police  soon 
had  their  eyes  upon  them.  “  Well,  one  day,”  says 
my  agent,  “  a  number  of  us  disguised  ourselves  as 
masons,  and  went  to  the  cabaret  to  drink ;  ami,  af¬ 
ter  jingling  our  money  about  in  our  jiockets,  threw 
ourselves  on  the  benches,  and  jiretended  to  fall  tast 
asleep.  Tlie  bait  took  ;  they  robbed  every  man  of 
us;  whereupon  we  jumped  up,  ami  carried  them  off 
—  there  were  eight  of  tliein  —  to  the  nearest  ‘  poste 
de  jmlice.’  When  the  particulars  became  known  at 
the  prefecture,  orders  were  given  that  no  similar 
‘  plant’  was  to  be  made  in  future.  The  ‘  chef’  said 
it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  enticing  peojile  to 
commit  crime.  When  we  susjiect  that  a  cafe  or 
cabaret  is  freejuented  by  improper  characters,  one 
or  more  policemen  in  plain  clothes,  and  not  known 
in  the  quarter,  are  set  to  watch  it,  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  follow  the  more  suspicious  characters  about  until 
they  go  to  bed,  when  they  leave  them  for  the  night. 
As  thieves  are  ordinarily  late  risers,  the  agent  is  al¬ 
ways  waiting  for  his  man  before  he  is  stirring  in  the 
morning.  In  this  way,  he  follows  him  about  early 
and  late,  until  he  detects  him  attempting  to  commit 
a  robbery.  No  sooner  has  he  secured  him  than  he 
sets  to  work  to  find  out  his  most  intimate  associates, 
and,  mentioning  their  names,  gives  his  prisoner  to 
understand  that  it  was  they  who  put  the  police  on 
his  track.  As  a  natural  result,  the  man,  highly  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  supjwsed  treachery  of  his  accom¬ 
plices,  tells  the  agent  all  he  knows  to  their  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  in  due  course  they  are  lodged  in  prison 
likewise.”  For  capturing  a  thief,  the  police  agent, 
it  seems,  receives  a  gratuity  of  twenty  francs  from 
the  prefecture;  and  for  arresting  a  man  who,  having 
been  already  convicted,  and  while  under  surveil¬ 
lance,  as  is  alwap  the  case  for  a  certain  period  after 


the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  has  left  the  town  or 
village  where  he  was  onlercd  to  reside,  the  agent 
gets  a  gr.atuity  of  ten  francs.  The  salary  of  a  police 
agent  ranges  from  1,200  to  2,000  francs  a  year,  with 
an  allowance  of  200  francs  for  clothes,  and  200 
francs  additional  for  house-rent.  'Fhe  ordinary  ser- 
gent-de-vllle  receives  the  smaller  salary,  and  has 
no  allowance  made  him  for  rent. 

Our  conversation  next  turning  upon  the  chifTon- 
niers,  I  learned  that  there  was  a  class  even  below 
that,  known  as  the  “  trilleurs,”  whose  avocation  was 
to  sort  out  the  contents  of  the  baskets  sold  by  chif- 
fonniers  in  a  lot  to  the  wholesale  dealers.  The  chif- 
fonniers,  it  seems,  have  their  regular  exchanges  in 
the  different  (juarters  of  Paris,  at  which  the  prices  of 
rags,  waste  paper,  bones,  broken  gla.s.s,  &c.  is  from  time 
to  time  regulated.  They  have  also  their  annual  din¬ 
ner  at  some  convenient  and  appro|)riate  restaurant, 
at  which  they  make  a  collection  for  the  “  poor  ”  of 
their  class,  and  invariably  drink  the  toast  of  “  The 
Press,  which  uses  and  wastes  so  much  paper,  and 
thereby  keeps  up  the  price  of  rags.”  Our  guide  re¬ 
marked  that  when  the  cholera  was  at  its  worst  in 
Paris,  the  chillbnniers  suffered  less  than  any  other 
class ;  which  may  have  been  because  they  were  so 
thoroughly  seasoned  to  filth  and  foul  odors. 

By  this  time  we  have  reached  the  Place  Maubert, 
which  abounds  with,  low  wineshops.  Our  guides 
call  our  attention  to  some  abject-looking  wretches 
called  “  ravageui's,”  an  almost  extinct  class  of 
Paris  “  night-birds,”  who  are  raking  the  open 
kennels  in  the  narrow  side  streets  with  sticks, 
for  bits  of  old  metal  or  a  stray  sou.  “  'This  is  the 
hour,”  say  the  agents,  “  when  the  night-birds  of 
Paris  are  all  on  the  wing.  That  man,”  pointing  to 
a  poorly  clad  iadividual  at  the  bar  of  an  adjacent 
wineshop,  “  is  what  we  call  a  ‘  guardian  angel.’  He 
is  waiting  until  the  hour  for  closing  arrives,  namely 
one  o’clock  ;  when  the  landlord,  who  gives  him  his 
food,  so  .os  always  to  have  him  at  his  beck  and  call, 
will  confide  to  his  charge  his  best  and  most  drunken 
customer.  This  pei’son  the  j^uardian  angel  will  con¬ 
duct  safely  home  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  flattery, 
firmness,  and  finesse, — spite  of  all  his  remon¬ 
strances,  his  endeavors  to  get  into  conversation  with 
solitary  passers-by,  masculine  or  feminine,  his  desire 
to  fight,  or  his  efforts  to  compose  himself  to  sleep  on 
some  doorstep.  A  good  guardian  angel  ought  not 
only  to  possess  tact,  but  strength  as  well ;  lor  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  him  to  take  his  charge  upon 
his  back.  Some  guardian  angels  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  barriers,  who  frequently  have  to  con¬ 
duct  their  clients  a  tolerable  distance,  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  wheelbarrows,  and  trundle  the  drunken 
man  to  his  door.  Their  ordinary  fee  is  ten  sous,  but 
habitual  drunkards  of  ample  means  and  liberal  dis¬ 
position  usually  give  their  guardian  angel  at  least  a 
franc.” 

During  this  time  we  have  been  making  our  way 
to  an  hotel  garni,  up  one  of  those  foul,  murky,  nar¬ 
row  streets  which  one  can  almost  stride  across,  with 
wineshops  at  both  corners  and  at  both  ends,  that 
communicate  with  the  Place  Maubert.  There  is  a 
dim  lamp  above  the  low  entrance  insufficient  to  light 
the  dark  and  dirty  passage,  and,  if  possible,  darker 
and  dirtier  staircase.  The  proprietor,  at  a  word 
from  the  agents,  shows  us  into  several  rooms,  in  most 
of  which  there  are  no  fewer  than  eight  beds,  with 
no  kind  of  screen  between  them,  and  no  extra  ac- 
commoilation  beyond  a  rush-bottom  chair.  Each 
bed  h.ad  a  couple  of  occupants,  and  the  charge  per 
night  is  from  six  to  eight  sous.  Ou  returning  to  the 
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street  again,  we  find  four  or  five  abject-looking  be-  gencies  of  the  establishment  are  extreme  ;  common- 
ings  hanging  about  the  entrance  of  the  dirty  lodg-  ly,  however,  the  smaller  beds  have  only  two  occu- 
ing-house,  one  of  whom  kindly  volunteers  to  guide  jiants.  About  the  bedding  and  the  atmosphere  of 
us  to  some  hotels  garnis  i»  the  neighborhood  of  the  all  the  rooms  it  would  be  imjiossible  to  speak  truly 
Church  of  St.  Eustaclie,  of  a  much  lower  description  and  pleasantly.  The  staircase  was  narrow,  but  the 
than  that  we  had  just  inspected.  We  follow  him  on  long  and  equally  foul-smelling  passages  on  the  land- 
foot,  accompanied  by  the  police  agents,  who,  as  we  ings  were  so  extremely  narrow  that  two  people 
cross  the  Boulevard  de  St.  Germain,  draw  our  at-  meeting  in  the  middle  could  not  manage  to  pass' 
tention  to  a  man  hovering  mysteriously  round  the  each  other.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  house 
outside  of  a  c.afe  just  closed  for  the  night.  “He  is  had  been  sacrificed  to  obtain  the  utmost  possible 
not  searching  so  earelully,’’  remarks  one  of  our  amount  of  space  for  sleeping  purposes.  It  was  on 
'  guides,  “  lor  any  chance  lialf-tiranc  pieces  that  may  the  landings  of  this  particular  hotel  garni,  I  think, 
have  been  acciilentally  lost;  his  object  is  to  collect  that  little  cabinets  had  been  constructed,  each  just 
all  the  cigar  ends  that  the  smokers  have  flung  away,  large  enough  to  hold  a  bed  in  which  one  person 
The  commoner  sort  he  will  chop  small,  make  them  could  manage  to  turn ;  these,  with  no  windows  in 
into  packets,  and  sell  a  working-man  as  much  to-  them  save  a  few  squares  of  glass  tfver  the  doorway, 
bacco  for  a  sou  as  he  can  buy  at  a  shop  for  four  were  let  out  by  the  month  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
times  the  money.  The  ends  of  tho  good  cigars  he  francs.  The  half  or  the  third  of  a  bed,  whichever 
will  sell  to  cigarette  manufacturers  at  something  you  chanced  to  h.ive  allotted  you,  was  at  the  rate  of 
like  a  couple  of  francs  a  pound.”  eight  sous  the  first  night  and  six  sous  the  nights  fol- 

“  It  is  just  about  this  time,”  continued  the  police  lowing.  This  amount,  paid,  of  course,  in  advance, 
agent,  “  that  other  night-birds,  stj  led  ‘  reveilleuses,’  entitled  you  to  sleep  from  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
are  starting  on  their  rounds.  Their  occupation  is  to  noon  until  six  the  following  moniing,  when  you 
wake  up  heavy,  not  to  say  drunken  sleepers,  who  were  turned  out.  Those  who  slept  “  upstairs  ”  'paid 
have  to  be  up  in  time  for  the  oiwning  of  the  ‘h.alles’  six  sous  the  first  night,  and  four  sous  afterwards, 
at  three  o’clock.  Many  of  these  woineh  have  a  large  Everybo<ly  sleej)s  perfectly  naked,  his  clothes  being 
connection,  and  work  gradually  from  the  more  dis-  rolled  up  and  placed  beneath  tho  mattress  at  the 
tant  parts  of  Paris  right  up  to  the  ‘  halles  ’  them-  head  of  the  bed.  In  this  particular  hotel  garni  there 
selves.  They  only  get  two  sous  apiece  from  their  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds ;  and  alx>ut  three 
customers,  some  of  whom  give  them  no  end  of  trou-  hundred  people  sleep  in  it  every  night.  These  de- 
ble.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  with  the  reveilleuse  tails  we  got  Iroiu  our  tramp ;  who,  when  he  was  in 
never  to  (piit  her  customers  until  they  are  wide  doubt  himself,  made  no  scrujde  whatever  about 
awake.”  waking  the  person  nearest  to  him,  to  obtain  from 

We  also  learncil  that  the  Paris  police  are  very  him  the  required  Information.  Strange  to  sa)-,  no 
strict  in  apprehending  vagrants  whom  they  catch  one  complained,  but  readily  answered  the  (questions 
sleeping  at  night-time  out  of  doors ;  the  conseijuence  Jiut  to  him. 

is  that  hundreds  of  poor  wretches  without  means  of  The  tramp,  whom  we  carried  off  with  us,  next 
procuring  a  bed  will  walk  about  Paris  all  night  long,  conducted  us  to  the  Hotel  Rambuteau,  No.  91  in  the 
when  every  one  e.xcept  the  night-birds  are  souml  street  of  that  name,  immediately  facing  the  Halles 
asleep,  hardly  daring  to  stoji  to  rest  for  a  single  mo-  Centrales,  where  we  found  six  or  seven  men  and 
ment.  This  they  will  do  night  after  night,  spite  of  boys  sitting  on  tho  steps,  several  of  whom  had  fallen 
the  wind  and  cold,  but  rarely  in  spite  of  rain.  In  fast  asleep.  On  entering,  we  jiassed  along  a  narrow 
wet  weather  they  give  themselves  up  in  shoals,  and  passage  and  np  three  llights  of  stairs  to  the  bureau  of 
the  dtpol  at  tho  prefecture  is  crowded  with  vagrants,  ilii*  hotel.  Here  we  are  again  informed  that  we  are 
Their  habit  is  to  take  their  rest  in  the  daytime,  at  too  clean  lor  the  establishment.  We  therefore  pay 
certain  “  cremeries,”  whei^i,  after  spending  two  sous  for  a  bed  for  our  guide,  as  we  did  previously,  but 
for  a  cup  of  coffee,  they  are  allowed  to  sleep  for  a  this  time  the  ch.arge  is  ten  sous.  On  quitting  the 
certain  time.  Or  they  sleep  on  the  seats  in  the  bureau  the  tramp  rejoins  us,  and  descends  with  us  to 
outer  boulevards ;  the  miserable  beings  whom  one  the  floor  beneath,  where  he  unlocks  the  heavy  door 
so  frequently  sees  .at  midday  stretched  at  full  length  of  a  sleeping  apartment,  and  invites  us  to  enter, 
on  these  benches  have  rarely  h.ad  a  single  wink  of  We  find  ourselves  in  a  room  with  a  single  window 
sleep  the  night  before.  as  usual,  and  containing  seven  beds,  in  which  we 

We  had  now  reached  the  Rue  du  .lour  at  the  count  fifteen  sleepers,  men  and  boys ;  the  tramp 
hack  of  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache.  The  tramp  would  have  made  the  sixteenth.  All  were  sleeping 
halted  opposite  No.  11,  a  tall,  n.arrow,  dingy-looking,  stark  naked,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  which 
old-fashioned  stone  house,  with  only  a  couple  of  prevails  at  these  establishments.  This  hotel  makes 
windows  on  each  floor  in  front,  and  tugged  at  the  up  something  like  ninety  beds  in  a  dozen  or  fourteen 
bell  until  the  door  w.os  opened,  when  I  and  my  rooms;  the  terms,  according  to  the  proprietor’s  card, 
friend  entered  with  him :  the  two  police  agents,  who  being  ten  sous  the  night,  or  twelve  francs  the 
thought  we  should  get  on  better  without  them,  re-  month:  about  £G  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of 
aiained  outside.  The  three  of  us  .asked  for  beds,  but  sleeping  more  wretchedly  than  many  a  brute, 
the  proprietor  told  me  anil  my  friend  that  we  were  We  next  went  with  the  same  guide  to  what  is 
too  clean  for  the  jilace.  We  thereupon  paid  eight  styled  an  “  Hotel  Modele.”  The  entrance  was 
sous  for  a  bed  for  the  tramp,  and  accompanied  him  through  a  large,  heavy  porte-cochere,  with  boldly 
to  his  room,  a  dirty,  dilapidated-looking  chamber,  carved  cherubim  ornamenting  the  panels.  Here 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long  by  nine  bro.ad,  there  was  no  perceptible  difl'erence  in  the  accommo- 
where  we  found  six  beds  on  the  floor:  in  several  of  d.atlon  offered  beyond  a  sink  on  each  floor,  with  wa- 
which  beds  .as  many  as  three  persons  were  sleeping,  ter  laid  on  for  washing,  and  a  small  square  of  look- 
Then  there  were  three  more  beds  upstairs ;  that  is  ing-glass  let  into  the  wall.  The  charge  at  this 
to  say,  up  a  step-ladder  leading  to  a  wi^e  shelf  at  establishment  amounted  to  twelve  sous  for  the  first 
one  end  of  the  room.  The  proprietor,  it  seems,  night,  and  dropped  to  eight  sous  per  night  after- 
crowds  each  bed  with  three  persons  when  the  exi-  wards.  Most  of  the  occupants  of  the  Iwds  were 
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asleep,  as  it  was  now  past  one  o’clock,  but  our  guide 
woke  them  up  whenever  he  found  it  necessary  to 
procure  any  information  from  them.  They  were, 
liowever,  the  reverse  of  communicative.  It  is  not 
im]irol>abie  that  they  were  annoyed  at  being  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  or  perhaps  independence  begins  when  you 
pay  twelve  sous  per  night  for  a  lodging ;  anyway, 
to  the  inquiries  addressed  to  the  loilgers  of  the 
“  Hotel  Slodele  ”  they  responded  with,  “  Who  are 
you  y  what  do  you  want  ?  ‘  decarrez  ’  ”  —  slang  lor 
“be  oil’”  —  or  “ je  te  llanquerai  une  vollee”;  and 
with  these  words  one  fellow  sprang  out  of  bed, 
naked  as  he  was  born ;  others  prepared  to  follow  his 
example,  and  so  we  deemed  it  prudent  to  beat  a  re¬ 
treat,  locking  the  door  after  us  on  the  outside.  In 
this  account  we  have  told  all  that  decency  will  per¬ 
mit  us  to  tell. 

Giving  a  couple  of  francs  to  our  guide  the  tramp, 
and  leaving  him  to  such  repose  as  he  might  be  able 
to  obtain  in  bis  share  of  the  bed  last  allotted  to  him, 
we  rejoined  the  police  agents,  who  were  waiting 
with  the  cab  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  street.  On 
our  suggesting  that  we  should  drive  forthwith  to  the 
Carrieres  de  I’Amerique,  they  started  a  dozen  difli- 
cultics,  saying  first  of  all  that  the  horse  was  knocked 
up  and  could  not  go  the  distance ;  then  that  it 

would  be  daybreak  before  we  arrived  there,  and  we 

I  should  find  every  one  gone ;  next,  that  as  the 

j  weather  was  rather  mild,  the  chances  were  that  no- 

I  body  would  go  to  the  quarries  on  such  a  night. 

“They  only  go  there  for  the  warmth  from  the 
kilns,”  said  they ;  “  on  a  night  like  this  they  will  oc¬ 
cupy  themselves  by  promenading  about  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.”  Finally  they  said  the  expedition  would 
be  attended  with  too  much  danger,  that  some  of  the 
rullians  there  would  be  certain  to  recognize  them, 
and  that  we,  being  only  four,  might  be  overpowered, 
and  stand  a  chance  of  being  murdered.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  certainly  disheartening,  nevertheless 
we  did  our  utmost  to  remove  the  scruples  of  our 
guides,  as  we  were  bent  upon  going  through  with 
the  night’s  programme;  but  all  was  of  no  avail. 
Parting  company,  therefore,  with  the  two  police 
agents,  we  determined  upon  making  the  excursion 
to  the  Carrieres  de  I’Amerique  by  ourselves. 


POLLY’S  ONE  OFFER. 

IS  SIX  CH.VPTER9. 

V. 

Polly  did  not  find  her  position,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  at  all  unpleasant,  —  rather  the  reverse, 
indeed.  There  was  a  great  deal  going  on  at  the 
Grange  ;  never  was  Maggie  so  busy  in  the  kitchen, 
or  so  little  at  leisure  to  devote  herself  to  her  friend ; 
Laura  and  Fanny  had,  of  course,  occupations  of 
their  own,  and  were  not  going  to  be  troubled  with 
I  Maggie's  darling ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  she  was  of- 
I  ten  left  to  Bob,  who  had  plentjr  of  idle  time  on  his 
hands,  and  was  glad  to  employ  it. 

I  The  first  morning  after  her  arrival  Polly  was  in- 
i  troduced  to  Stella  in  a  large,  level  pasture-field,  and 
Bob  having  put  her  in  the  saddle  with  infinite  care, 
and  many  asisuranccs  that  she  need  not  bo  in  the 
least  afraid,  led  the  pretty  creatures  slowly  round 
the  field,  'fhey  were  a  capital  match,  he  said,  and, 
if  Polly  liked,  Stella  should  be  hers.  'Phen  Polly 
bad  the  bridle  in  her  own  hands,  and  Stella  walked 
(juietly  and  obligingly  after  Bob  close  to  the  hedge, 
and  then  across  the  field  to  the  gate,  where  Mrs. 
Livingstone  stood,  without  being  led.  Sirs.  Liv¬ 


ingstone  said  Stella  was  admirably  trained,  and  a  < 
docile,  fine-tempered  thing ;  and  then  she  com-  i  I 
mended  Polly  ;is  sitting  nicely  and  straight  up,  and  ■  j 
bade  Bob  mind  and  take  care  of  her.  This  lesson  ]  | 
was  repeated  every  morning  after  breakfast,  and  ]  i 
Polly  couhl  soon  ride  well  enough  to  be  trusted  Ijl 
on  the  road  with  Bob  and  Maggie,  and  so  they  took  !  i 
several  excursions  together,  not  very  long,  and  Pol-  j  i 
ly  made  acijuaintanee  and  drank  tea  informally  at  i 
several  neighboring  houses,  where  she  was  evident-  i 
ly  welcomed  for  somebody’s  sake  besides  her  '  f 
own.  I  ! 

Every  time  this  significant  sort  of  welcome  was  I  ; 
given  her,  Polly’s  heart  sufl’ered  that  strange  physical  ' 
wrench,  and  so  it  did  often  when  she  was  with  Bob  j 
alone,  and  he  said  kind  words,  and  gave  her  kind  I 
looks  that  implied  his  love  for  her.  lie  was  never  ' 
rough  with  her  now,  but  very  quiet  and  wary,  as  if  he 
had  an  inkling  of  that  hidden  pang,  and  was  watch-  i 
ing  for  his  opportunity  to  speak  without  scaring  her,  j 
and  so  finally  to  cure  it.  Ilis  wooing  was  not  at  all  ^ 
unlike  the  process  of  breaking  in  Stella  ;  Polly  was 
quite  as  shy,  as  proud,  as  averse  to  bit  and  bridle  as 
that  pretty  thoroughbred  ;  but,  once  subdued.  Bob 
thought  she  would  also  be  as  good  and  as  obedient 
to  his  hand. '  Yet  all  this  while  that  he  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  make  her  compliant  and  tractable,  Polly 
was  hardening  her  mind  against  him,  and  perplex¬ 
ing  Maggie  more  and  more  every  day.  She  had 
no  fear  of  herself  what  she  should  answer  if  Bob 
were  so  rash  as  to  make  love  to  her  openly  (as  if 
his  daily  life  at  present  was  not  all  love-making  !) ; 
but  she  had  many  doubts  whether  she  had  done  ;  ' 
what  she  ought  to  have  done  in  coming  to  Black-  ;;  i 
thorn  Grange.  She  had  read  very  few  novels,  ii  1 
and  was  a  child  for  worldly  wisdom;  but  she 
knew  it  was  not  good  for  a  governess  to  be  called  ~ 
a  jUrf,  and  Maggie  had  said  to  her  that  if  she  did  ,  I 
not  like  Bob,  she  was  no  better  than  a  flirt  and  a 
coquette,  to  which  Polly  had  replied  that  she  did 
like  Bob,  and  she  would  not  have  bad  names  fas¬ 
tened  upon  her.  But  both  the  girls  knew  that  they  , 
were  talking  at  cross  purposes,  and  that  liiing  meant  ! 
very  dilferent  things  m  their  vocabularies  ;  standing 
for  downright  true  love  in  Maggie’s,  and  in  Polly’s  ' 
for  a  mere  general  gfeutiinent  free  to  all  the  i 
world.  - 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  a  week,  Bob  always 
confident  and  easy,  Polly  sweet  with  him  and  sav¬ 
age  with  herself,  and  JIaggie  at  her  wits’  end  over 
the  vanity  and  vc.xation  of  other  people’s  courtshijM. 

“  If,”  cogitated  she,  —  “  if  Polly  behaves  badly  to 
Bob,  she  ’ll  have  such  a  fall  in  iny  mother’s  esteem 
that  I  sh.all  never  be  .allowed  to  set  eyes  on  her  again, 

—  the  plaguoy  puss  !  She  would  be  awfully  kind  and 
sensible  if  she  were  left  to  her  own  discretion,  for 
she  hcos  the  dearest  little  warm  he.art  in  the  world  for  '  i 
them  that  love  her ;  and  she  need  not  think  she  is  i 
blinding  me  ;  she  is  ever  so  fond  of  Bob,  bless  her!  - 
only  she  is  persuaded  that  she ’s  cut  out  for  a  single  i 
life.  ^V*hat  a  silly,  selfish  woman  Mrs.  Curtis  must 
be  to  have  filled  her  with  such  notions !  I  have  not 
patience  to  think  of  her !” 

The  wrench  at  Polly’s  he.art  was  very  frequently 
repeated  at  this  time ;  it  was  renewed,  indeed,  day 
by  day.  There  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Livingstone 
family,  a  widow  lady,  who  often  dropped  in  with 
her  work  of  an  afternoon,  and  was  quite  in  the 
confidence  of  the  sisters.  She  tried  to  t.a’ae  up 
Polly  in  the  same  w.ay,  during  one  of  her  visits,  and 
extolled  Bob  so  highly  that  Maggie  sat  in  dread 
lest  Polly  should  Indulge  in  one  of  those  sharp,  satiric 
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speeches  for  which  she  was  famous  at  school  when 
provoked.  But  no;  Polly  sat  humiliated  and  in 
pain,  listening  to  feeble  anecdotes  of  Bob’s  babyhood 
and  boyhood,  most  of  which  she  had  already  heard 
from  his  mother,  and  wishing  she  was  safe  at  home 
and  her  trials  and  temptations  over.  The  family 
friend  plainly  assumed  that  she  had  a  special  interest 
in  Bob,  or  soon  would  have,  and  she  did  not  feel 
skilful  enough  to  parry  the  assumption  without 
betraying  that  she  understood  it.  All  Polly’s  feints 
consisted  in  refusing  to  see  what  she  did  not  wish  to 
see.  While  the  talk  was  still  at  its  height,  down 
came  a  heavy  pour  of  rain,  and  Bob  strolled  in 
from  the  garden.  Polly  wiis  in  possession  of  his 
peculiar  chair,  and  quite  simply,  not  meaning  any 
offence  or  expecting  it  to  be  taken,  he  said,  “  Get 
up,  Polly,  and  you  shall  sit  on  my  knee.”  Polly 
got  up,  and  would  have  stepped  away;  but  Bob 
dexterously  intercepted  her  and  throned  her  on  his 
knee,  adding,  in  a  cheerful,  explanatory  tone,  “  She 
is  goinji  to  be  my  little  wife,  Sirs.  D.ivi3,  —  are  you 
not,  Polly?” 

“There  go  two  words  to  that  bargain,”  said 
Maggie,  and  laughed  nervously.  Polly  did  not 
speak,  but  she  made  a  gentle  decided  move  to 
extricate  herself,  her  heart  beating  with  pang  after 
pang,  and  her  eyes  turned  with  pathetic  entreaty 
on  Bob’s  face.  Bob,  who  loved  her  eyes,  smiled  at 
their  helpless  sweetness,  and  thought  they  were  like 
his  favorite  setter’s  when  she  cowered  at  his  feet, 
fearing  punishment.  Ho  did  not  let  her  go  at  once, 
and  she  did  not  struggle,  —  dignity  forbade, — but 
she  slipped  away  by  and  by,  and  contrived  to  say, 
pleasantly,  that  though  it  might  be  a  vast  honor  to 
sit  on  Bob’s  knee,  she  greatly  preferred  a  chair,  at 
which  Bob  laughed,  perhaps  rather  too  incredu¬ 
lously.  , 

The  day  but  one  after  this  was  the  day  fixed  for 
Polly  to  go  home.  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  very  kind 
to  her,  and  hoped  she  would  soon  return  for  a  longer 
stay ;  and  this  she  repeated  so  frequently  that  Polly 
quite  understood  that  she  had  no  doubt  of  it.  Bob 
left  her  little  peace,  but  he  did  not  put  her  out  of 
her  pain  until  the  last  morning  when  she  had  begun 
to  think  she  was  to  get  away  without  incurring  the  I 
worst  test.  It  was  settled  the  ni^ht  before  that  she 
should  go  to  the  station  with  Maggie  and  Laura  in  the 
pony-carri.age,  which  had  a  front  and  back  seat ; 
and  when  she  had  said  good  by  to  Mrs.  Livingstone 
and  Fanny  indoors,  and  came  out  at  the  garden- 
door  in  the  morning  sunshine,  there  was  Bob  in  a 
light  summer  suit,  looking  in  the  finest  spirits,  but 
excited  withal. 

“Are  you  going.  Bob?  I  have  put  on  my 
driving  gloves,”  said  Laura,  who  had  already  taken 
the  reins.  | 

“  You  may  drive  and  welcome ;  I  only  want  to 
go  to  the  turn  of  Pickett’s  Lane ;  I  ’ll  sit  behind  with 
I’olly,”  said  he,  and  put  her  in,  and  followed  himself. 
Then  Maggie  mounted  by  her  sister,  and  oil’  the 
pony  went  at  a  frisky  trot. 

Polly’s  parting  glimpse  of  the  Grange  was  adorned 
by  the  figures  of  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  Fanny  in 
the  porch,  —  Fanny  waving  her  hand  and  crying, 
“  Come  back  soon,  Polly ;  come  back  soon !  ”  The 
road  was  long  and  perfectly  level  and  straight,  but 
it  wavered  in  capricious  zigz.ags  before  Polly’s  eyes, 
while  roses  and  hlie.s  contended  for  the  dominion  of 
her  face.  Bob  was  there,  and  watching  her,  and 
her  heart  was  all  one  great  swelling  pang.  She 
would  have  given  anything  for  leave  to  cry,  but  this 
was  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  tears,  and  she 


had  forgotten  her  veil.  Bob  was  apparently  occu-  j 

pied  with  the  landscape,  but  he  did  not  lose  one  : 

change  of  her  sweet  little  face,  and  presently  he  ] 
began  to  speak  of  her  return  to  the  Grange.  j 

“  But  I  shall  see  you  before  then,  Polly,”  he  went  1 

on ;  “I  am  coming  to  Norminster  next  week,  and  j 

you  will  introduce  me  to  Jane  and  your  mother.  I  j 

am  only  a  rough  fellow,  but  I  love  you  dearly,  Polly,  j 
and  you  must  speak  for  me.  I  ’ll  promise  to  take  all  j 
the  care  in  the  world  of  you  if  you  ’ll  be  my  precious  | 
little  wife,  —  don’t  you  believe  me,  Polly  ?  ”  • 

“  I  know  you  are  very  good.  Bob,  but  I  made  up  I 

my  mind  long  since  that  I  could  take  care  of  myself,”  j 

said  Polly,  with  sudden,  invincible,  wicked  quiet,  I 

that  came  to  her  aid  from  no  one  could  tell  whence.  | 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Polly  ?  ”  demanded 
Bob,  startled  out  of  his  happy  complacency. 

“What  I  say.  You  are  very  kind,  but — but  I 
don’t  intend  to  marry.” 

Bob  was  posed  for  a  moment,  though  not  silenced. 

“  Change  your  mind  for  me,  Polly.  Don’t  you  think 
we  could  be  happy  together  ?  I  have  quite  set  my 
heart  on  you  ;  I  cannot  live  without  you.” 

“  That  is  what  all  men  say  beforehand ;  but  I 
have  heard  my  mother  talk.  No,  Bob ;  I  shall  make 
a  better  governess  than  wife ;  I  am  not  cut  out  for 
anybody’s  wife.” 

“Let  wie  judge  of  that,  Polly:  don’t  shake  your 
head.  What  has  come  over  you  to  be  such  a  little 
savage  all  at  once  ?  You  were  very  nice  yesterday ; 
why  did  you  let  a  fellow  go  on  worshipping  you,  if 
you  meant  to  be  so  hard  to  him  at  last  ?  I  don’t 
caderstand  it;  I  won’t  believe  you  can  seriously 
mean  to  use  a  fellow  so  badly.  Is  it  true,  then,  that 
you  don’t  care  for  me  ?  is  it  true  that  you  can’t  be 
happy  with  me,  —  that  you  won’t  even  think  of 
it  ?  ” 

There  was  no  softening  or  prombe  in  Polly’s 
countenance.  She  was  feeling  that  she  had  come 
through  the  dreaded  ordeal  wonderfully,  and  the 
pride  and  excitement  of  a  complete  victory  over  the 
traitor  in  her  bosom  sustained  her.  Bob  was  speec’  * 
less  for  a  few  minutes.  They  approached  the  turr  ^ 
Pickett’s  Lane.  At  the  supreme  moment  he  lo* 
at  her  once  more  with  wrathful  love,  and  said  ■?“*** 
constrained  voice,  “  Then  you  ’ll  have  nothin- 
with  me,  Polly  ?  ”  Her  heart  moved  with  ^ 
spasm,  but  her,  “  No,  Bob,”  came  out  cold,  1 

clear  as  a  drop  of  iced  water. 

Bob  stepped  into  the  road  as  Laura  f  i  *1. 

pony ;  the  halt  was  not  for  half  a  mir  '  ,  /  , 

had  disappeared,  and  Polly  was  left  ^  enio  “th 
triumph  of  principle  over  natural  aff  ^  ^ 

Maggie  understood  but  too  well  — u.,  i  ,  , 
pened  and,  doing  by  Polly  as  she 
done  by  in  similar  circumstances  ,i,_ 
ofh.r  di.,ppoi«ing  friend  end’ , -.Jj' ~ 

pony. 

All  rifrht  ”  she  kic  ,  t  S  with  his  whistle  and 
uT  *  -.«>d  her,  .and  said,  with  a  sob 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  anticipated  that  Polly  re¬ 
pented  at  once,  for  she  was  certainly  fond  of  Bob  • 
but  It  cannot  confidently  be  averred  that  she  did! 
\\  hen  she  arrived  at  home,  her  mother  and  Jane 
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thought  her  looking  remarkably  rosy  and  well ; 
nothing  was  observed  to  be  the  matter  with  her 
spirits,  and  as  she  kept  her  own  eounsel  about  Bob’s 
offer,  she  had  neither  praise  nor  blame  to  endure, 
nor  question,  nor  comment,  nor  criticism.  Mrs. 
Sanders  did  remark  once,  “  You  have  not  picked  up 
a  heau  in  the  country,  then.  Miss  Polly  ?  ”  and  her 
motht*r  did  rejoin  that  she  hoped  her  girls  had  more 
sense  than  to  dream  of  beaux,  but  that  was  the  near¬ 
est  allusion  to  the  subject ;  and,  when  the  holidays 
were  over,  she  went  back  to  the  Warden  House  and 
resumed  her  schoolroom  work,  in  her  orderly  system¬ 
atic  way,  as  if  she  had  not  a  care  or  a  thought  be- 
j'ond  it.  For  a  month  or  two  Mrs.  Stapylton  lived 
in  daily  expectation  of  a  notice  that  she  must  provide 
herself  with  another  governess ;  but  no  notice  com¬ 
ing,  she  concluded  that  Polly  had  missed  her  chance, 
and,  as  she  suited  her  admirably  in  every  way,  she 
was  not  sorry.  Maggie’s  letters  were  not  much  less 
frequent  or  affectionate  than  formerly,  but  Polly 
was  not  invited  again  to  spend  her  holidays  at  the 
Grange,  as  was  very  natural.  Nor  did  they  meet. 
People  may  live  half  a  lifetime  within  a  few  miles  of 
each  other,  and  never  meet,  if  neither  desire  it ;  and 
the  three  years  iliss  Mill  had  decreed  as  the  short¬ 
est  time  any  governess  who  meant  to  prosper  in  her 
vocation  should  stay  in  her  first  place  went  over 
without  ever  bringing  the  two  friends  within  eye¬ 
sight  of  each  other  again. 

Nobody  died,  meanwhile,  and  nobody  was  broken¬ 
hearted  ;  only  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  once  heard  to 
say,  bitterly,  to  Maggie,  “  Don’t  let  me  hear  any 
more  of  your  Polly  Curtis !  ”  and  henceforth  Polly’s 
letters  were  read  in  private,  and  her  name  was 
never  mentioned  at  the  Grange.  Bob  was  not  the 
man  to  rave  over  a  disappointment  of  the  heart; 
he  was  more  inclined  to  console  himself  in  a  way 
that  was  a  sorrow  to  those  at  home.  But  Polly 
heard  nothing  of  these  consolations.  When  she 
mused  of  her  old  visits  at  Blackthorn  Grange,  which 
she  did  with  a  tender  paradoxical  regret  (seeing  how 
ahe  had  terminated  them),  her  imagination  always 
'epresented  everything  there  as  it  used  to  be,  though 
e  knew  Laura  and  Fanny  were  married  and  gone, 
®  '  that  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  no  longer  the  active, 

'g  house-mother  she  had  been.  And  an  uncon- 
®  change  had  come  over  Polly  herself.  A 

'  little  woman  to  behold  there  was  not,  far 
eai  ’  dressed  herself  indifferently,  as 

”  'o  who  have  no  desire  or  expectation  of 
great  fortitude  at  her  tedious 
*”*k  and  n  improved  herself  by 

«tnd\  ’  economized  a  few  pounds, 

cL.  me  '‘”t  to  carry  her  to  a  foreign  school, 
.In  ™  •‘sed  to  teach  English  in  return  for 
jvherc  she  prop  and  languages.  Mrs.  Curtis 
lesson  -  utirely,  and  Jane  had  ceased  to 

approv  ’y  was  most  e.xceedingreasona- 

d";raetk’al  an  ^ 

ble  and  p  <  -l  >e  sense  of  isolation  would 

yet  sometin^es  a  ternb  ery  softly,  with  that 

come  over  ^  O,  what  a  fool  I  have 

old  spasm  o  sn—v  for  *0"*®  past  irretrieva- 

been  i  as  if  she  w.as  sorry  tor  i  _ _ 

ble  blunder.  She  had  no  longe.  tlie  conceit  of  her 
own  strength  that  was  so  obtrusive 
Ln.  She  had  heard  other  people  besides  her 
mother  and  Mrs.  Sanders,  and  m  the  lo?>«gt  kindly 
family  where  she  was  domesticated  she  si%y 
the  other  side — the  happy  side  —  of  married  lue- 
But  she  was  naturally  reserved,  and  as  she  had 
religiously  kept  her  one  offer  to  herself,  so  she 
kept  her  repentance  (if  it  was  repentance),  and  at 


the  three  years’  end  she  prepared  to  change  the 
scene  of  her  life,  and  go  to  Germany. 

Maggie  Livingstone  shed  a  few  ve.xed  tears  over 
Polly’s  letter  which  brought  the  first  announcement 
of  her  projected  travels,  and  her  brother  Bob  sur¬ 
prised  her  again,  as  he  had  surprised  her  on  the 
original  occasion  which  led  to  Polly’s  first  visit  to 
tlie  (irange.  “  Going  to  Germany,  is  she  ?  ”  said 
he,  when  the  communication  of  her  affairs  had  been 
made  to  him,  —  “  going  to  Germany  —  ” 

“  Yes,  and  I  shall  never  see  her  again  very  likely. 
Poor  little  Polly  1  I  was  so  fond  of  her.  Bob  !  ” 

“  Other  people  were  fond  of  her,  too,  Maggie,  but 
it  was  no  use ;  she  has  not  a  bit  of  heart.” 

“  Don’t  say  that.  Bob ;  she  has  heart  enough  for 
anything,  but  her  head  was  crammed  with  ridicu¬ 
lous  theories  and  nonsense.  I  daresay  she  is  wiser 
now.” 

“  AVe  are  all  of  us  that  when  it ’s  too  late,”  re¬ 
joined  Bob,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  softly 
whistling. 

It  was  the  same  evening  that  Maggie,  addressing 
her  brother,  said :  ”  Bob,  you  ’ll  drive  me  into  Lans- 
wood  on  Saturday ;  I  have  written  to  ask  Polly  to 
meet  me  at  Miss  Wiggins’s  shop,  if  it  is  fair,  for  a 
last  walk  and  talk  together.  I  can’t  bear  the  thought 
of  letting  her  go  so  far  from  home  without  a  word 
of  good  bj’.” 

“  All  right,  M.aggie,”  said  Bob,  with  seeming  in¬ 
difference,  but  Maggie  knew  better  than  to  believe 
it  was  real.  She  felt  sure  that  when  he  did  not 
hear  or  answer  her  further  talk  that  he  was  musing 
of  Polly,  —  perhaps  whether  she  was  wiser  or  not 
now. 

Polly  was  touched  by  Maggie’s  longing  to  see  her 
again  :  “  Dear  old  Maggie,  she  has  forgiven  me  at 
last,”  she  said. 

Polly  arrived  first  at  the  place  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  was  sitting  upstairs  in  Miss  AViggins’s 
show-room  when  the  Grange  dog-cart  stopped  at 
the  door.  She  looked  out  with  a  pale  little  emo¬ 
tional  face,  and  the  cruel  wrench  at  her  heart ;  but 
no  one  looked  up  from  below.  There  was  Bob 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  Maggie  and  a  little  boy 
also  in  mourning,  and  a  groom  behind,  who  assisted 
Maggie  to  alight,  and  then  lifted  the  child  down  and 
set  him  on  the  pavement  by  her.  Maggie  took  the 
boy  by  the  hand  to  enter  the  shop,  and  Bob  drove 
off'  up  the  stroet,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  his 
sister  could  mount  the  stairs.  Polly  stood  fronting 
the  door,  and  as  Maggie  caught  a  view  of  her  she 
cried:  “  Bless  thy  bonnie  face,  Polly,  it’s  just  the 
same  as  ever !  ”  and  they  kissed  with  all  the  old  love 
that  used  to  be  between  them.  And,  of  course, 
they  cried  a  little  together,  until  the  appearance  of 
Miss  AA’iggins,  Intent  on  business,  obliged  them  to 
clear  their  countenances,  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
fashions. 

Maggie  said  she  wanted  nothing  for  hcreelf,  but 
she  would  look  at  some  children’s  spring  coats  ;  and 
while  Miss  AViggins  was  bringing  forth  patterns  she 
called  the  child  to  her  knees,  and,  taking  off  his  hat, 
ruffled  up  his  hair,  and  askeil  Polly  who  he  was  like. 

“  He  IS  like  Bob,”  said  Polly,  and  blushed  with 
soft  surprise. 

“  It  is  Bob’s  son,”  replied  Maggie.  “  Kiss  this 
pretty  lady,  Arty.”  Arty  was  nothing  loath,  and 
Polly  having  supplied  him  with  a  box  of  harmless 
sugar-plums  from  Miss  Wiggins’s  various  stores,  he 
sat  on  a  stool  at  their  feet,  and  was  extremely  con¬ 
tent  with  his  own  society  while  the  friends  talked 
in  hushed  and  interrupted  tones. 
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“  A  hundred  tilings  have  happened  at  the  Grange 
that  I  never  told  you  of;  but  you  may  have  heanl 
whisjMjrs  V  No !  You  know  nothing  about  it,  then  V 
You  governesses  live  ijuite  out  of  the  world,  1  siij)- 
pose,’  said  Maggie,  anil  paused. 

“  In  a  very'  quiet  seeluded  little  world  of  our 
own,”  said  Polly,  and  lifted  up  the  child’s  face  to 
look  at  him  again. 

‘•lie’s  jiretty,  —  is  n’t  he?  It  was  after  —  you 
know  what  —  15ob  totik  up  suddenly  with  a  girl  in 
the  village,  and  though  we  never  knew  it  until  she 
was  dead  (she  died  last  October)  he  was  married  to 
her,  and  Arty  is  his  heir.  Bob  dotes  on  him,  and 
my  mother  too ;  she  insisted  on  having  him  brought 
home  to  the  Grange,  and  if  ever  you  go  to  our 
ehureh  again  you  ’ll  see  ‘  Alice,  the  faithi'ul  wife  of 
llobert  Livingstone  ’  on  the  family  monument.  She 
was  quite  a  common  person,  and  Bob  wouhl  never 
have  acknowledged  her  in  my  mother’s  lifetime; 
but  there ’s  the  story,  and  not  so  bad  as  it  might 
have  been.  She  was  handsome,  and  she  loved  Bob, 
or  she  would  never  have  borne  being  looked  down 
on  as  she  was  for  his  sake,  or  have  kept  his  secret. 
However,  it  is  out  now,  and  she  is  gone  —  ” 

“  Has  n’t  Arty  eaten  sweeties  enough  for  once  ?  ” 
insinuated  Polly,  caressing  the  child,  but  making  no 
response  to  Maggie. 

*•  Yes  :  give  the  box  to  aunty  to  put  in  her 

f locket,”  Maggie  said,  and  Arty  with  a  little  unwil- 
ingness  yielded  it  up. 

Then  the  spring  coats  wore  looked  at,  and  one 
chosen,  and  a  garden  hat,  and  Arty  was  put  to  sleep 
for  an  hour  on  Miss  Wiggins’s  bed,  while  Polly  and 
her  friend  took  a  walk  by  the  river,  and  continued 
their  conversation.  All  the  news  was  on  Maggie’s 
side.  Polly  had  none,  —  literally  none. 

“  And  you  never  will  have  any  while  you  go  on 
living  to  yourself,  —  your  interests  will  lessen  every 
day  you  live.  O  Polly,  it  makes  me  sad  to  look 
at  you,  and  to  think  what  might  have  been,”  said 
Maggie,  tenderly. 

“  Never  mind !  Let  bygones  be  bygones,”  said 
Polly;  but  there  were  teai-s  in  her  eyes,  and  almost 
a  sob  in  her  throat. 

Then  they  discussed  Fanny  and  Laura  and  Mag¬ 
gie’s  private  concerns,  which  were  in  a  iiromising 
way,  and  the  time  went  so  swiftly  that  lliey  were 
five  minutes  behind  the  hour  agreed  on  for  Bob  to 
take  his  sister  and  little  son  up  at  Jliss  Wiggins’s 
shop  to  go  home.  The  dog-cart,  however,  was  not 
at  tlie  door,  and  Maggie  said  she  was  glad,  for  Bob 
did  not  like  the  mare  to  be  kept  standing.  They 
ascended  to  the  show-room  to  wait,  and  he  was  not 
long  ill  coming;  he  w.as  too  soon,  indeed,  for  half 
they  had  to  say.  At  the  sound  of  the  wheels  in  the 
street,  Polly  offered  herself  for  a  last  hug  of  her 
friend’s  kind  arms,  and  Maggie  was  all  in  tears. 

“  You’ll  come  down  and  speak  to  Bob,  just  for  a 
minute  ?  ”  said  she,  and  Polly  suffered  herself  to  be 
entre.ated,  and  went  with  all  her  heart  in  her  face. 

Bob  evidently  expected  her,  though  he  colored 
when  she  appeared ;  and  as  he  lifted  his  hat,  she 
saw  he  was  ever  so  much  older,  but  he  had  his  kind 
rallying  smile  for  her,  as  he  said:  “  You  wear  well, 
Polly ;  better  than  most  of  us,  I  think.” 

“  It  is  a  calm  life  at  the  Warden  House,”  said  she, 
quite  with  a  shaken  voice. 

“  And  so  you  are  going  all  the  way  to  Germany, 
—  going  by  yourself?  ” 

“  Yes.”  She  had  to  stand  aside  for  Maggie  and 
the  child  to  reach  their  places,  and  from  the  step  of 
Miss  Wiggins’s  shop  she  waved  them  all  her  good 


by.  She  was  still  standing  gazing  after  them, 
when  Bob  looked  round  before  turning  the  comer 
of  the  street,  and  told  ilaggie  to  dry  her  eyes  and 
not  fret. 

*■  I  can’t  help  fretting  when  I  think  I  shall  perhaps 
never,  never  see  her  again;  dear  little  thing  that 
she  is !  ()  Bob,  if  you  had  only  waited  to  ask 
her  till  now  that  she ’s  come  to  a  right  sense  of 
things.” 

Bob  made  no  answer  to  his  sister’s  rueful  adjura¬ 
tion  ;  he  was  lost  in  thought  of  Polly’s  beauty  and 
Polly’s  sweetness,  as  they  were  once  and  were  still, 
and  wondering  whether  she  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  him  now. 

Perhaps  you  can  guess  how  it  all  ended,  and  I 
need  tell  vou  no  more. 

Yes.  llob  asked  Polly  again,  and  Polly  gave  him 
a  prettier  answer  this  time.  Mrs.  Curtis  cried  at 
the  wedding,  and  foreboded  many  evils,  but  they 
have  not  befallen  yet.  While  waiting  for  them,  she 
is,  however,  blessed  in  a  standing  grievance, — 
namely,  that  Polly’s  one  boy  is  not  the  eldest  son, 
and  will  not  inherit  the  Livingstone  Manor.  But 
she  is  not  aware  that  she  herself  is  to  blame  for  this, 
her  pet  mortification,  and  Polly  is  not  likely  to  tell 
her. 
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[Translated  for  Evekt  Satiroat  from  Die  Gartenlaube.] 

Se  VEU.\i.  years  ago,  a  wealthy  old  bachelor  in  Paris 
invited  me  to  a  th'jeuner  u  la  fourchette  at  his  hand¬ 
some  i-esidence  near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.-  The 
guests  whom  I  met  at  bis  table  were  gentlemen  of 
culture  and  distinction,  authors,  artists,  and  lawyers ; 
the  conversation,  therefore,  never  flagged  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  generous  wines,  of  which  our  Am- 
phictryon  was  justly  proud,  contributed  not  a  little 
toward  enlivening  it,  and  called  forth  many  a  spirited 
and  piiiuant  sally. 

AVlien  we  rose  from  the  table,  we  repaired  to  the 
smoking-room,  where  we  sipped  the  most  fragrant 
ilocha  and  smoked  the  choicest  Havanas.  Tlie 
windows  of  this  room  opened  upon  the  Ch.amps 
Elysees,  and  as  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  a  fresh,  bracing  breeze  was  blow¬ 
ing  through  the  green  tops  of  the  elms,  countless 
equip.ages  rolled  toward  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
the  broad  sidewalks  were  crowded  with  pedestrians ; 
and  many  celebrities  of  art  and  literature,  of  science 
and  diplomacy,  were  elbowing  their  way  through 
the  throng  without  being  noticed  by  anybody. 

AVe  gazed,  chatting  gayly,  upon  the  motley  scene 
liefore  us,  when  one  of  the  guests,  M.  Dufaure,  a 
lawyer  of  considerable  distinction,  called  our  at¬ 
tention  to  a  very  tall  gentleman  in  black,  who  ap- 
jiroached  with  a  dignified  step  from  the  Pl.ace  de  l.a 
Concorde,  and  then  stood  still  under  our  window  in 
order  to  allow  some  young  girls,  who  were  approach¬ 
ing  with  their  parents  from  the  opposite  direction, 
to  pass  by.  They  bowed  their  thanks  to  him,  and 
went  on  their  way. 

“  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  in  black,  who 
tre.-ited  those  young  ladies  so  politely  just  now  ?  ” 
asked  JI.  Dufaure. 

We  replied  in  the  negative. 

“  It  is  Monsieur  de  Paris,”  he  said. 

“  The  executioner  !  the  headsman  !  ”  we  ex¬ 
claimed  with  one  accord. 

“  The  executioner  of  Paris,”  said  M.  Dufaure, 
who,  being  a  celebrated  priest  of  the  goddess  The¬ 
mis,  was  well  acquainted  with  tho  terrible  avenger 
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of  justice.  “  Does  he  not  look  like  a  well-to-do  re¬ 
tired  merchant  ?  ”  he  added.  “  Fortunately  his 
business  requires  hi.s  attention  but  rarely,  so  that  he 
can  live  very  quietly  and  comfortably  on  his  salary, 
which,  together  with  his  fees,  amounts  to  a  hand¬ 
some  sum.  At  this  moment  he  no  doubt  came  from 
his  largo  house  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  and 
is  now  going  to  Coureelles,  where  he  owns  a  villa, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and  which  many  per¬ 
sons  envy  him  when  they  visit  that  beautiful  suburb 
of  the  capital;  for,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
character  of  his  office,  upward  of  thirty  persons  aji- 
plied  for  it  in  18-17,  when  Sanson,  his  predecessor, 
was  dismissed  by  the  government ;  and  among  these 
applicants  were  even  several  physicians.  Men  are 
intent  on  earning  a  living,  and  a  salary  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  with  additional  six  thousand  francs  for 
travelling  expenses,  and  a  number  of  other  fees, 
always  wdl  be  quite  an  attraction.” 

One  of  us  inquired  for  what  purpose  travelling 
expenses  were  paid  to  the  executioner. 

“There  are  twenty-eight  imperial  tribunals  in 
France,”  replied  M.  Dufaure.  “  Every  tribunal  has 
its  guillotine  and  its  executioner.  When  an  execu¬ 
tion  is  to  take  place  outside  the  capital  of  a  judicial 
district,  the  executioner,  accompanied  by  the  terrible 
machine,  must  of  course  repmr  to  the  pl.ace  of  exe¬ 
cution.  The  machine,  which,  previous  to  the  jour¬ 
ney,  has  been  taken  asunder,  and  packed  in  a  box, 
is  there  unpacked,  erected  at  midnight,  packed  up 
again  as  soon  as  the  execution  is  over,  and  taken 
back  to  the  capital  of  the  district.  The  head-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  gmllotine  at  Paris  are  at  No.  42  Rue 
Folie-Regnault,  where  it  pays  an  annual  rent  of  six 
hundred  francs.  As  for  the  present  executioner  of 
Paris,  he  is  a  gentle  and  quiet  man.  He  is  a  native 
of  Southern  France,  —  his  name,  Heidenrix,  how- 
!  ever,  indicates  that  he  is  descended  from  a  Dutch 
family.” 

There  was  a  pause  which  was  finally  broken  by 
the  remark  of  one  of  the  guests,  that  it  must  be  hor¬ 
rible  for  any  man  to  kill  a  person  who  never 
wronged  him,  —  nay,  whom  he  never  saw  before. 

“I  am  very  far  fixim  gainsaying  that,”  said  M. 
Dufaure ;  “  nevertheless,  people  generallj^  entertain 
entirely  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  public  executioner.  He  sees  his  victim  only  for 
a  few  moments,  and  never  touches  him.  The  exe¬ 
cutions  always  take  place  at  break  of  day.  Before 
j  dawn  alreaily  the  executioner  repairs  to  the  prison, 
■  and  signs  at  the  office  the  certificate  by  which  he 
vouches  for  the  delivery  of  the  person  whom  he  is 
to  behead.  He  then  enters  the  so-called  toilet- 
room,  a  narrow,  dark  chamber,  whither  the  poor 
sinner,  accompanied  by  the  priest,  is  soon  after 
taken.  The  executioner  is  dressed  in  black,  and 
wears  black  gloves.  The  twenty  steps  separating 
the  prison  from  the  scafibld,  whither  nis  assistants 
have  hastened  already,  are  performed  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  As  soon  as  the  procession  arrives  there,  the 
criminal  is  fastened  to  the  board,  which  Is  then 
lowered ;  the  executioner  touches  a  knob  on  the  aide 
of  the  guillotine,  the  axe  descends,  and  the  terrible 
drama  is  over.” 

“  You  must  not  suppose,  however,”  he  continued, 
“  that  the  performance  of  his  duty  makes  no  impres¬ 
sion  whatever  upon  the  mind  of  the  executioner. 
Monsieur  de  Paris  always  is  as  pale  as  a  sheet  when 
he  is  to  carry  a  death-warrant  into  execution,  and,  as 
soon  as  all  is  over,  he  calls  for  a  glass  of  water,  in 
order  to  calm  his  nervous  agitation.  This  excite¬ 
ment  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  was  once  bit¬ 


ten  in  the  hand  by  a  criminal  whose  head  had  not 
been  jilaced  in  the  right  position  under  the  a.xe.” 

“It  is  a  womler  that  he  could  ever  make  up  his 
mind  to  take  such  an  office  upon  himself.” 

“  It  is  not  .always  an  entirely  voluntary  act  on  the 
p.art  of  the  e.xecutioner,”  replied  i\I.  Dufaure.  “  The 
office  of  ^lonsieur  de  Paris  is  hereditary  ;  it  is  hand-  ! 
ed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  was  the  case  with  the  , 
Sanson  family,  who  held  the  office  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years.  The  grandfather  of  Sanson,  who 
was  dismissed  in  1847,  was  almost  heart-broken  ! 
when  he  became  his  father’s  successor.  He  was  ' 
born  in  Rouen.  Ills  father  wished  to  give  him  a  ! 
good  education,  but  the  doors  of  every  school  were  ! 
closed  against  tlie  poor  boy,  inasmuch  as  the  parents  ! 
of  the  {itqiils  would  not  tolerate  the  son  of  an  exe-  ■ 
cutioner  in  the  midst  of  their  children,  until  finally  ' 
a  poor  priest  had  mercy  on  young  Sanson,  and  edu¬ 
cated  him.  This  Sanson,  when  he  became  his 
father’s  successor,  remained  a  very  gentle  and  pious 
man.  It  was  reserved  for  him  to  execute  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  He  recoiled  at  first  with  the  utmost 
horor  from  this  terrible  task ;  nor  did  he  himself  set 
the  axe  in  motion ;  and,  when  the  king’s  head  had 
fallen,  he  was  taken  sick,  and  died  in  the  course  of 
six  months. 

In  his  last  will  he  ordered  that  a  mass  of  expia¬ 
tion  should  be  annually  read  at  his  e.xpense  on  the 
21st  of  January.  Ilis  son  was  by  no  means  as  sen¬ 
sitive  and  humane  as  his  father.  He  had  his  hands 
full  of  business  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  ex-  ! 
ecute<l  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  i 
Malesherbes,  and  a  great  many  others,  which  did  | 
not  prevent  him,  the  “  cltoyen  exccuteur  des  jvge-  ! 
merits  criminels,”  from  being  a  great  lover  of  music, 
and  giving  every  week  a  musical  soiree  at  which 
the  most  celebrated  artists  performed.  This  San¬ 
son  enjoyed  a  certain  popularity.  He  liked  to  visit 
the  vaudeville  theatres,  where  he  created  a  sensation 
by  his  tall  stature  and  bald  head.  He  was  not  un- 
frequently  called  upon  by  distinguished  Frenchmen 
and  foreigners,  who  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  at 
his  house  a  number  of  valuable  painting  and  his 
two  beautiful  daughters,  who  were  exceedingly  well- 
bred,  and  performed  very  skilfully  on  the  piano. 
One  day,  in  1835,  Lords  Durham  and  Bowring  sent 
him  word  that  they  would  visit  him.  The  two  cele¬ 
brated  men  were  desirous  of  getting  acquainted  with 
him  and  —  the  guillotine.  In  honor  of  these  guests, 
the  guillotine  was  painted  afresh.  Lord  Durham  ! 
intended  to- buy  a  sheep  and  have  it  beheaded,  but  I 
he  contented  himself  with  seeing  S<anson  drop  the 
axe  on  several  bundles  in  his  presence  and  that  of 
the  other  guests ;  for  a  number  of  Englishmen  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  executioner’s  house.  The 
notorious  Vidocq  assisted  the  e.xecutioner  in  making 
this  experiment,  with  which  Lords  Durham  and 
Bowring  were  so  delighted  that  they  invited  Sanson  ! 
and  his  son  to  dinner.  Beside  them,  Alexander 
Dumas,  Balzac,  Fourier,  Victor  Considerant,  and 
many  others  were  invited.  I  myself  was  among  the 
guests,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a 
sprightlier  dinner-party. 

The  conversation  turned  to  the  conduct  of  the 
culprits  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold. 

“  It  is  very  different,”  said  M.  Dufaure,  “  most  of 
them  are  so  worn  out  by  the  long  imprisonment  an«l  ■ 
e.xciteinent  that,  at  the  fatal  hour,  they  are  more  dead 
than  alive.  Others  take  pains  to  shake  off  their  ; 
depression  and  seek  to  seem  courageous.  But  it  is  j 
very  rarely  that  one  of  them  meets  death  with  per-  j 
feet  sang-froid.  Not  unfrequently  there  are  cases  | 
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of  extreme  cowardice.  Thus  Verger,  the  murderer 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  had  to*  be  forcibly  drag¬ 
ged  irom  his  couch  and  dressed  for  the  scaffold, 
lie  had  felt  convinceil  that  he  would  be  pardoned, 
and  he  was  utterly  unprepared  for  death.  When 
the  priest  exhorted  him  to  eomjiose  himself,  he  said, 
‘  I  would  you  were  in  my  place  !  ’  Even  before  Im 
had  reached  the  scaffold,  his  features  were  so  much 
distorted  that  no  one  recognized  him  any  more.  It 
is  true,  Orsini  and  Pieri,  especially  the  former, 
conducted  themselves  in  a  widely  different  manner. 
Iloth  knew  what  w.os  in  store  for  them  an<l  pre- 
I  pare<l  to  meet  their  fate  bravely.  Orsini  desired  to 
be  buried  in  a  coflin . ” 

“  Are  then  the  remains  of  the  e.xecuted  criminals 
1  not  interred  in  coffins  ?  ”  interrupted  one  of  the 
I  guests. 

“  No.  As  soon  as  the  sword  of  justice  has  avenged 
the  crime,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  Montparnasse 
Cemetery  and  thrown  into  their  grave.  Now  Orsi¬ 
ni  expressed  in  his  short  but  well-written  will  the 
wish  to  be  laid  after  his  e.\ecution  into  a  coflin,  to 
be  sent  to  London,  and  to  be  buried  there  by  the 
side  of  his  friend,  Ugo  Foscolo.  The  coflin  was 
granted  to  him,  but  his  remains  were  not  sent  to 
London,  lie  expressed  in  his  will  still  another  de¬ 
sire,  to  wit,  that  a  gold  watch,  worth  eight  hundred 
francs,  might  be  purchased  and  given  to  Jules 
Favre,  who  had  defended  him.  The  then  procureur- 
gmiral  Chuix-d’Entange  caused  this  wish,  too,  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  I  believe  Jules  Favre  is  wearing  that 
watch  all  the  time.  Orsini  preserved  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  the  same  tranquillity  and  composure  which  he 
h:ul  shown  during  the  whole  of  his  imprisonment. 
As  ‘  regicides,’  he  and  Pieri  had  to  ascend  tlie  scaf¬ 
fold  barefooted  and  their  beads  shrouded  in  black 
crape.  On  the  way  thither,  Pieri  began  to  sing 
the  hymn,  Monrir  pour  Id  Patrie ;  but  Orsini  re¬ 
buked  him  in  gentle  words,  and  exhorted  him  to  be 
quiet  and  composed.  Pieri’s  head  fell  first.  Orsini 
gazed  at  it  for  a  moment,  and,  shouting  out.  Vice 
I’ltalie  !  Vive  la  France  !  he  laid  his  head  under  the 
axe.” 

“  Permit  me  to  close  this  not  exactly  very  merry 
conversation  by  relating  a  curious  case,”  said  an 
artist  who  was  among  the  guests.  “  You  must  have 
heard  oftentimes  of  Lays,  the  Opera  singer.  This 
singer,  who  enjoyed  considerable  and  well-merited 
celebrity  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

[  left  a  daughter  who  married  tlie  historical  painter, 

I  Dupavillon,  a  jmpil  of  David’s,  and  a  son  who  ob¬ 
tained  to  gain  fame  and  riches  in  the  career  of  his 
father.  Dupavillon,  the  painter,  a  very  excellent 
[  artist,  was  in  feeble  heallli,  and  soon  was  unable  to 
work  in  his  j)rofcssion,  so  that  he  was  soon  in  ap 
embarrassed  condition,  which  the  Society  of  Fine 
Arts  tried  to  alleviate  as  much  .as  j)ossible.  Ills 
I  brother-in-law.  Lays,  who  loved  his  art,  but  w;is 
destitute  of  talent,  was  soon  likewise  in  reduced 
I  circumst.ances ;  and,  although  he  wiis  neither  a  paint¬ 
er  nor  a  8culj)tor,  he  was  supported  by  our  society 
j  as  a  member  of  Duj)avillon’s  family.  Before  long, 

;  however,  a  still '  worse  fate  was  to  befall  tliis  unfor¬ 
tunate  man,  a  rumor  spreading  like  wihifire  that, 
(luring  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  had  officiated  on 
the  scaffold  as  assistant  of  the  executioner.  He  was 
relieved  as  heretofore,  but  no  artist  would  see  him ; 
no  one  would  come  in  personal  <;ontact  with  him. 
He  had  already  written  several  letters  to  our  presi¬ 
dent  and  to  the  founder  of  tlie  .association  of  artists, 
Baron  Taylor,  reipiesting  an  interview;  but  the 
Baron,  in  spite  of  his  well-known  kind-heartedness. 


could  not  prevail  upon' himself  to  visit  a  man  upon 
whom  such  a  suspicion  rested.  !Many  years  passed 
in  this  manner,  until  Taylor,  profoundly  moved  by 
the  heart-rending  letters  of  the  old  singer,  at  length 
resolved  to  visit  him. 

“  ‘  I  am  the  victim  of  a  terrible  suspicion,’  he  said 
to  the  Baron,  ‘  and  I  know  what  has  given  rise  to 
it.  My  father  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Sanson, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  was  an  ardent  lover  of  music. 
Sanson  gave  a  great  many  soirees,  and  my  father 
sang  at  his  house  without  ever  accepting  any  re¬ 
muneration  at  the  hands  of  his  friend.  Sanson’s 
family  and  mine  were  in  constant  intercourse,  and 
after  the  death  of  Sanson  and  my  father,  Sanson’s 
son  often  gave  me  money.  But  I  swear  by  the  AI- 
uiighty  God  that  the  suspicion  which  has  been 
weighing  me  down  for  so  many  years  past,  and  made 
me  an  outcast,  is  utterly  groundless.’ 

“  Baron  Taylor,  it  is  true,  w.os  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  poor  man,  but  he  required  still  oth¬ 
er,  still  more  irrefutable  proofs.  Hence  he  repaired, 
on  August  24,  1854,  to  Sanson,  who,  you  know,  had 
been  dismissed  in  1847 ;  and  Sanson  wrote  him  at 
once  a  certificate,  in  which  he  declared  that  Lays 
had  never  been  in  his  service,  that  the  assistants  of 
the  executioner  were  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
justice,  that  they  received  their  salary  from  that 
functionary,  and  that  none  but  relatives  of  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  were  appointed  to  that  position. 

“  The  minister  of  justice  told  the  Baron  the  same 
thing,  and  thus  the  poor  man  was  relieved  from  the 
disgrace  that  had  weighed  him  down  for  over  twenty 
years  past. 

“  Paris  is  the  most  interesting  city  on  earth,” 
said  the  artist,  closing  his  narrative.  “  No  roman- 
cist  is  able  to  invent  as  thrilling  events  as  take  place 
here  every  daj^,  and  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
the  truth  here  is  often  by  no  means  probable.” 
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[The  following  brilliant  paper,  setting  forth  a  prophecy  which 
the  publication  of  George  Eliot’s  poem,  ‘‘The  Spanish  Gjp«y,” 
has  nobly  fulfilled,  was  contribute  by  Mr.  Matthew  Browne  to 
the  Argody,  for  Nuverol)er,  ISfifi.  Mr.  Browne  bus  proved  himself  a 
prophet  as  well  as  a  delightful  essayist.] 


Sever.a,l  years  ago,  a  book,  which  I  had  lent, 
was  returned  to  me,  done  up  in  a  sheet  of  country 
newspaper.  That  sheet  contained,  among  other 
miscellaneous  quotations,  a  quotation  from  a  book, 
the  name  of  which  was  new  to  me,  —  “  Scenes  and 
Stories  of  Clerical  Life,”  by  George  Eliot.  As  all 
my  copies  of  this  author’s  books  arc  lent,  except  two, 
I  cannot  quote  the  passage  verbatim ;  but  it  came 
out  of  “  Janet’s  Repentance,”  and  it  was  something 
like  this  :  “  Often,  I  think,  when  we  are  coldly  call¬ 
ing  a  m.an  narrow,  or  latitudinarian,  Anglican,  or 
Evangelical,  or  too  high  or  too  low,  that  man  is 
shedding  hot  tears  in  secret,  because  he  cannot  find 
the  light  or  the  strength  that  shall  enable  him  to  say 
the  right  word  or  do  the  dilficult  deed.”  Aly  recol¬ 
lection  is  that  this  was  some  long  time  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  “  Adam  Bede,”  —  which  I  had  als6  not 
read.  But  now  I  immediately  got  “  Adam  Bede  ” 
and  the  “  Scenes  and  Stories,”  from  Mudie’s,  and 
read  them  with  strong  and  peculiar  interest  In 
those  “  sallet  ”  days,  —  ah,  ye  gods,  how  green  I 
was !  —  I  used  to  write  articles  gratuitously  about 
books  that  plc.osed  me  very  much ;  because  I  had  a 
v.ague  but  mastering  fancy  that  it  was  base  to  re¬ 
ceive  money  for  saying  anything  about  which  I  felt 
strongly.  I  have  not  yet  lost  the  feeling,  and  should 
think  it  a  happy,  happy  day  which  put  it  in  my 
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power  to  carry  out  my  tlcsire  never  to  write  tor 
money.  However,  I  wrote  immediately  some  “  free  ” 
papei-s  about  “  George  Eliot,”  —  whom  1  took  to  be 
a  olergyiB.in,  —  and  expressed  an  opinion,  wliich 
has  since  been  verified,  about  the  inlluencc  of  this 
writer’s  novels  in  n'storing  a  taste  for  heallhi/  real¬ 
ism.  You  must  know  I  had  just  lieen  made  ill  by  a 
course  of  Thackeray. 

These  early  works  of  (ieorge  Eliot  hail  a  lyrical 
freo'lom  about  them,  which  has,  later  on,  given  [)lace 
to  other  characteristics  ;  they  had  not  much  of  that 
sub-acid  “  note  ”  which  you  do  not  often  miss  for 
long  in  the  more  recent  books  of  the  same  writer ; 
and  they  had  not  —  even  “  Adam  Bede  ”  had  not  — 
that  rapid,  clinching,  unfaltering  vigor  of  dUdotfue, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  comes  to  its  climax  in 
“  Felix  Holt.”  I  mean  dialogue  in  which  the  words 
.«{X)ken  are  like  blows  intei'changed  between  ardent 
hitters,  when  every  blow  tells,  —  dialogue  in  which 
the  ball  is  really  kept  moving  between  the  players, 
with  resonance,  with  will,  with  clangor  of  passion, 
with  accumulation  of  force,  with  unceasing  antipho- 
nal  rhythm  and  echo.  Xow,  the  lyrical  freedom, 
and  the  absence  of  the  sub-acid  note,  were  both 
favorable  to  the  idea  that  this  author  might  write 
poetry;  but  that  idea  never  crossed  my  own  mind 
till  I  read  the  “  Mill  on  the  Floss.”  I  remember  the 
passage  which  first  suggested  the  notion,  —  it  is 
about  the  sunbeams  iind  hyacinths,  —  though  I  can’t 
quote  it,  for  the  reason  just  given.  Now  this  was 
only  an  instance  of  poetie  fanri/,  —  it  had  r.othing 
particular  about  it,  —  it  wiis  not  an  instance  of 
“  imagination,”  in  the  sense  in  which  Wordsworth 
uses  that  word,*  nor  do  I  know  that  George  JCliot's 
writings  contain  a  single  example  of  such  *•  imagina¬ 
tion.”  But  there  was  something  about  the  little 
jiassage  which  made  me  pause-  My  thought  was 
sometliing  like  this :  “  This  writer  seldom  slops  to 
gather  ilowers;  but  hei'e  is  a  case  in  which  there 
really  seems  a  half  inclination  to  do  It.  Is  it  the  In- 
de.\  of  a  restrained  power  ?  ”  I  concluded  that  no 
such  matured  power  fou/i/ be  so  uniformly  restrained. 

Is  It  the  index  of  a  (/rowing  power,  which  this 
writer  may  or  may  not  choose  to  notice  or  to  nurse  V  ” 
I  concluded  that  it  was. 

The  characteristics  I  find  in  the  writings  of 
George  Eliot  are  not  those  which  some  of  the  most 
admiring  critics  find ;  some  of  their  words  of  admi¬ 
ration  appear  to  me  wholly  misplaced.  M’hy  do  I 
not  specity  I  ’ll  tell  you,  sir.  Because  those 
whom  I  convinced  would  immediately  think  there 
was  nothing  in  George  Eliot  at  all,  —  nothing  ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  lett  by 
the  displaced  ideas  with  new  ones  diflicult  of  ap¬ 
prehension.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  one  of  the  most  jia- 
thetic  of  his  “  London  Poems,”  says,  — 

“Our  clenr  ones  ever  love  dearest 
Those  parts  of  ourselves  that  we  scorn, » 

a  very  strong  generalization  ;  but  one  that  might, 
as  to  criticism,  be  translated  into  something  near  the 
truth ! 

I  'take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  George 
Eliot  is  not  the  only  writer  with  respect  to  whom  I 
for  one  exercise  a  similar  reticence.  There  are 
writers  with  respect  to  whose  high  ({ualltles  the 
whole  truth  would  be  the  most  pernicious  thing  (so 
far  as  we  can  judge)  that  any  one  could  iiossibly  ut¬ 
ter.  Silence  is  always  possible.  If  you  think  a 
writer,  who  is  exercising  a  beneficial  influence,  is 

♦  Of  course,  imaprinntlon  belonpa  to  al{  hiRh  capacity  ;  but  not 
“imagination^*  taken  as  Wordsworth  takes  it,  as  opposed  to 
“  fancy.** 


praised  in  the  wrong  place,  you  had  better  stop  at 
expressing  what*  is  jKisitive  in  your  own  opinions ;  | 
you  arc  by  no  means  bound  to  analyze  (even  with  an 
admiring  Jien)  up  to  the  point  of  your  own  capacity 
the  faculty  of  any  one  living.  This  is  a  hint  for  re¬ 
viewers,  who  are  too  apt  to  put  down  all  the  clever 
things  they  can  s.iy  about  a  book,  heedless  what 
pain  they  may  cause,  and  what  a  misleading  clfeet 
the  whole  “  handful  of  truth  ”  may  liave.  'I'hose  of 
the  powers  of  this  writer,  which  I  think  it  necessary 
to  signalize  are,  —  I.  Perfect  intelligence.  II.  Fol¬ 
lowing  that  so  rapidly  as  to  appear  synchronous,  , 
iinmenfic  flexibility  of  symp.athy.  HI.  Perfect  pow-  , 
er  of  reproducing  the  surfaces  of  things.  IV.  A 
wonderful  jiower  of  writing  effective  dialogue,  —  a  . 
power  which  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  ijuite 
succe.ssful  in  analyzing,  though  I  see  my  way  into  it 
for  some  distance.  For  a  moment  we  may  leave  it 
out  of  the  account.  But  a  writer  who  had  the  first 
three  characteristics  would  be  able  to  produce  poe¬ 
try,  if  something  else  were  presupposed,  —  namely, 
a  temperament  receptive  of  “the  gleam,” — the 
“  consecration.”  That  temperament  belonging  in  a 
high  degree  to  the  author  of  the  books  before  me,  it 
was  alwaj's  “  upon  the  cards,”  in  my  own  mind,  that 
George  Eliot  would  write  poetry  some  day,  —  though 
I  formed  no  opinion  (nor  have  I  now  formed  any) 
of  the  precise  rank  it  would  take. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  “  Silas  Marner,”  there  , 
was  displayed  in  the  writing  that  sensitiveness  to 
congruity  between  the  style  and  the  thought  which 
is  so  highly  essential  to  poetry ;  though  there  was 
not  much  of  “  the  gleam,”  In  “  Bomola  ”  there  was 
both  “  the  gleam  ”  and  “  the  consecration  ” ;  but  there 
was  .also  something  else  which  made  me  again  fan-  ; 
ey  that  this  author's  intelligence  would  never  find  , 
perfect  expression  in  the  form  of  the  novel.  j 

With  no  shade  of  insensibility  to  the  greatness  of  | 
the  gift,  .and  without  wishing  it  other  than  it  is,  i 
now  we  have  got  it,  I  must  adhere  to  the  opinion  ' 
which  I  formed  at  the  first  about  “  llomoL,”  namely, 
that  it  should  have  been  a  tragedy  ;  or,  at  least,  a 
series  of  scenes,  like  “Faust.”  The  story  —  the  ; 
whole  subject — was  one  for  picture,  passion,  and 
dialogue ;  not  for  ^irocessional  n.arration,  illuminated 
by  frequent  criticism.  That  is  my  opinion ;  and  I 
can  no  more  alter  it  than  I  can  alter  the  opinion 
(which  I  share  with  some  of  the  very  best  of  living 
critics,  and  among  them,  I  think,  Mr.  Lewes)  that  , 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  ^laud  ”  is.  In  spite  of  the  exijuis-  , 
Itcly  beautiful  things  It  contains,  a  mistake.  But 
“  Romola  ”  had  a  jiroem,  as  we  all  know,  and  that 
proem  certainly  looked  something  like  the  jira'ie  of 
a  pei-son  who  wanted  to  sing,  and  yet  would  n’t  or 
ijould  n’t.  And  I  say  that  in  spite  of  one  or  two 
things  in  it  tlmt  were  “  indifferent  honest,”  such  as 
the  combination  “  heart-strains.” 

It  thus  happened  that  — having  a  mind  sensitive  ' 
to  the  possibility  —  I  once  or  twice  had  sus[iicIons  ; 
that  poetry,  which  stood  out  in  my  memory,  and 
which  I  could  not  identify  as  written  by  any  one 
else,  was  the  work  of  George  Eliot;  but  I  had,  upon 
reflection,  to  set  aside  all  such  guesses.  Chiefly,  be¬ 
cause,  upon  examining  the  prose  of  this  writer,  I 
could  not  find  sufficiently  decisive  traces  of  melody, 

—  could  not  find  any,  or  many,  of  those  lajises  into 
rhythm  which  poets  who  write  prose  cannot  help,  — 
sweet  equivocal  passages,  which  may  be  read  one  '■ 
■^ay  or  the  other,  just  as  you  please. 

Now,  there  are  highly  rhythmic  writers,  —  such 
as  De  Quincey  and  Ruskin,  —  who  could  not,  in  my 
opinion,  produce  satisfactory  poetry.  But  it  seems  , 
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so  near  an  impossibility  for  a  poet  to  write  prose  at 
all  without  rhythmic  lapses,  that  I  have  always  had 
a  doubt  here  about  George  Eliot.  Look  at  this  sen¬ 
tence  from  “  Adam  Bede,”  book  iv.,  chap.  33  :  — 
“  The  woods  behind  the  chase,  and  all  the  hedgerow 
trees,  took  on  a  solemn  splendor,  under  the  dark, 
low-hanging  skies.”  1  low  the  writer  of  this  sentence 
couhl  help  dropping  into  complete  rhythm  is  the 
(|uestion.  Let  us  alter  it  a  very  little :  — 

The  wootU  behind  the  chase, 

And  all  the  hedjferoiir  trees, 

T«K>k  ou  a  solemn  splendor  doit, 

Under  the  dark,  luw-hunging  skies. 

This  might  still  be  read  as  prose  ;  and  yet  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  word  “  now  ”  makes  it  perfectly 
rhythmical.  Again :  — 

The  woods  beliind  the  chase, 

And  all  the  hedgerow  trees, 

Took  on  a  silent  solemn  splendor. 

Under  the  dark,  low^hanging  skies. 

Here  the  insertion  of  the  word  “  silent  ”  makes  the 
passage  rhythmical.  I  have  used  that  word  for  the 
purpose,  not  because  it  has  any  particular  force  (it  is 
simply  harmless),  but  because  it  is  the  word  which 
will  give  me 'just  the  requisite  variety  in  vowel- 
sound.  We  will  try  again  :  — 

Tlie  woods  behind  the  chase, . 

Ami  all  the  hed(?erow  trees,  ^ 

Took  oil  a  solemn  splendor, 

U nder  the  dark,  low  skies. 

This  (which  omits  the  word  “  hanging  ”  is  not  so  sat¬ 
isfactory,  either  for  prose  or  verse,  as  the  other  speci¬ 
mens  ;  but  it  would  pass.  1  only  quote  the  passage 
as  one  out  of  hundreds  (that  might  be  selected  from 
the  writings  of  George  Eliot)  in  which  is  suggested 
this  dilemma:  Of  two  things  one,  —  this  writer 
either  does  not  easily  slide  into  rhythmic  movement 
of  style  ;  or  so  easily  slides  into  it  that  the  “skid  ”  is 
deliberately  put  on. 

The  (luestion,  ^Vill  George  Eliot  contribute  poe¬ 
try  to  English  liter.iture  'i  is  necessarily  raised  by 
the  evidently  original  blank-verse  mottoes  to  some 
of  the  chapters  in  “Fcli.'c  Holt,”  —  and  would  be 
almost  raised,  in  any  case,  by  the  beautiful  idyllic 
opening  of  the  book ;  in  which  again  we  flbd  ex¬ 
hibited  that  sense  of  congruity  in  style  which  is 
rarely  found  in  so  high  a  degree  without  a  share  of 
the  poetic  faculty.  The  mottoes  to  the  chapters  I 
should,  myself,  guess  to  have  been  thrown  olF  for  the 
occasion,  as  it  arose ;  but  I  will  quote  the  greater 
part  of  them,  —  putting  in  italics,  not  what  1  think 
good,  but  what  I  think  bad  : —  , 

He  left  me  wlieii  the  down  uimn  his  lip 

liiiy  like  the  nhailow  of  a  hovering  kUi.  * 

“  Beautiful  mother,  «lo  n<>t  prieve,**  he  sahl  ;  * 

will  bt'  great,  ami  huikl  our  fortunes  hipli, 

Ami  you  shall  wear  the  longest  train  at  court, 

Ami  look  so  «puenly,  all  the  lords  shall  say, 

‘She  is  a  royal  ehanpelinp  ;  there 's  some  crown 

Lnrknthe  rhjht  htadynince  hers  wears  noutjht  but  IraidsJ**'  {a) 

0,  he  is  coining  now,  —  but  I  am  gray  : 

Ami  he - .  —  (Vd.  i  p.  17.) 

T  was  town,  yet  country  too  ;  you  Mt  the  warmth 
Of  clustering  houses  in  the  wintry  time  ; 

8up|)eil  with  u  friend,  ami  went  hy  lantern  home. 

Yet  from  your  chamlier  window  you  couhl  hear  ' 

'rhe  tiny  bleat  of  new-yi*aned  lambs,  or  see  (<»)  I 

The  chihlreii  beml  beside  Uie  he^lgerow  banks  ' 

To  pluck  the  primroses.  —  (VoL  i.  p.  78.)  , 

1st  ciTizE.s.  Sir,  there ’s  a  hurry  in  the  veins  of  youth 

That  makes  a  vice  of  virtue  by  e.scess.  i 

2d  citizen.  IVhat  if  the  coolness  of  our  tardier  veins 

Be  loss  of  virtue  ?  I 

1st  citizen.  All  things  cool  with  time,  —  I 

The  sun  itself,  they  say,  till  heat  shall  find  I 
A  general  level,  nowhere  in  e.xcess.  I 

2d  citizen.  ^  is  a  poor  clima.N*,  to  my  weaker  thought,  | 
That  future  middlingoess.  —  (Vol.  i.  ]).  105.)  { 


I  *m  sick  at  heart.  The  eye  of  day. 

The  insistent  summer  noon,  seems  pitUesst  (c) 

Shining  in  all  the  barren  crevices^ 

Of  weary  life,  leaving  no  shade,  no  dark, 

Where  1  may  dream  that  hidden  waters  lie.  "-(VoU  Ui.  p.  185*) 

Why,  there  are  maidens  of  heroic  touch, 

And  yet  they  seem  like  things  of  gossamer 
You  M  pinch  the  life  out  of,  us  out  of  moths. 

0,  it  is  not  loud  tones  and  mouthingness, 

’  T  is  not  the  arms  akimbo  and  large  strides. 

That  make  a  woman’s  force.  The  tiniest  binls, 

With  softest  downy  breasts,  have  passions  in  them. 

And  are  brave  with  love.  —  (Vol.  iii.  p.  208.) 

Nay,  falter  not.  —  H  is  an  assured  good 

To  seek  the  noblest, —  ‘t  is  your  only  good 

Now  you  have  seen  it :  for  that  higher  vision 

Poisons  all  meaner  choice  forevermore. —  (Vol.  iii.  p.  249.) 

Our  finest  ho])e  is  finest  memory  ; 

And  those  who  love  in  age  think  youth  is  happy. 

Because  it  has  a  life  to  fill  wiUi  Wve.  —  (Vol.  iii.  p.  280.) 

And  doubt  shall  be  as  lead  upon  the  feet 
Of  thy  most  anxious  will.  ^  (Vol.  ii.  p.  l.)J 

Her  trentle  looks  shot  arrows,  piercing  him 

As  Oods  are  pierced,  with  poison  of  sweet  pity.  — (Vol.  U.  p.  101.) 

The  down  we  rest  on  in  our  aery  dreams 

lias  not  been  plucked  from  birds  that  live  and  smart : 

’T  is  but  warm  suow,  that  melts  not.  —  (Vol.  iii.  p.  64.) 

He  rates  me  as  a  merchant  d'les  the  wares 

He  will  not  purchase  —  “  Quality  not  high  !  ”  (d) 

’'r  will  lose  its  color  o|>ened  to  the  sun. 

Has  no  aroma,  and,  in  fiue,  is  naught  — 

/  barter  not  for  such  commodifies  (e) 

There  is  no  ratio  betwixt  sand  and  gems. 

’T  is  wicked  judgment !  for  the  soul  can  grow, 

As  embryos,  that  live  and  move  but  blindly. 

Burst  from  the  dark,  emerge  regenerate, 

And  lead  a  life  of  vision  and  of  choice.  ~  (Vol.  iii.  p.  114.) 

In  the  above  extracts,  at  (a)  I  would  point  ont 
that  the  line  is  thoroughly  unmusical,  —  diiiicnlt  to 
read  out  loud,  in  fact.  At  (I/)  I  would  remark  that 
a  monotonous  ellect  is  produced  by  the  w.ay  in  which 
“  hear”  is  made  to  enil  one  line  and  “  see  ”  another ; 
the  final  caesura  occurs  in  both  cases  at  the  verb, 
(ieorge  Eliot  must  be  as  well  aware  as  .any  of  us, 
th.at  this  monotony  of  pause  is  the  point  in  which 
blank-verse  writers  break  down  the  most  easily,  — 
and  the  repetition  map  even  be  intended  in  this 
case.  I  only  note  it  as  part  of  the  general  frankness 
of  these  comments.  At  (c)  I  find  the  strength  of 
the  image  sacrificed  by  the  use  of  the  wortl  “  seems.” 
There  is  also  too  much  sibil.ation  in  these  two  lines, 
—  and  “crevitvs”  following  “  pitiless”  is  not  good. 
At  {(1)  and  (e)  I  find  the  idea  not  expressed  with 
ailcquate  finish. 

It  seems  absurd  to  make  even  such  criticisms  as 
these  upon  fragments  of  verse  flung  carelessly  in  by 
so  richly  prolific  a  writer  as  George  Eliot,  who  may 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  versification  than  I 
know ;  but  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  those  who  think 
the  writing  of  verse  an  easy  m.atter.  In  one  of  his 
papers,  —  that  on  the  “  Prinzenraiib,”  I  think, — 
Mr.  Carlyle  says  (in  effect)  that  he  had  preferred 
hunting  up  the  real  history  of  the  thing  to  writing  a 
ballad  about  it,  which  would  have  lieen  much  easier. 
Mr.  Carlyle  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to 
write  such  nonsense.  Tlic  writing  of  verse  that  at 
all  deserves  the  name  must  ever  be  one  of  the  most 
arduous  and  exh.austing  of  human  occupations. 
Another  day  I  will  s.ay  something  of  what  I  hold  to 
be  the  characteristic  fault  of  some  of  our  recent 
poetry,  speaking  now  of  the  versification  only. 

To  return,  however,  and  to  sum  up:  There  was 
always,  in  my  ojiinion,  re.oson  to  apprehend  that 
Geoige  Eliot  might  some  day  publish  poetry.  The 
fragments,  which  we  all  presume  to  be  from  her  pen, 
in  “  Fcli.x  Holt,”  would  arrest  attention  wherever 
they  were  fouftd.  It  is  in  a  high  degree  probable 
that  George  Eliot  will  some  day  contribute  with  vie- 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


torious  efiTect  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  England. 
That  is  my  judgment. 

We  have  not,  meanwhile,  the  means  of  telling  how 
far  George  Eliot  is  practised  in  versification.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  one’s  practice 
in  versification  is  not,  need  not  be,  a  thing  conter¬ 
minous  with  that  other  thing,  —  practice  m  writiug 
verse.  ^Ir.  Carlyle  suggests,  somewhere,  ajn-opos 
of  Goethe,  th.at  there  is  no  really  musical  writing 
without  a  content  of  true,  wise  thought.  Hut  this  is 
quite  wrong.  Some  of  the  most  musical  verses  in 
the  world  were  written  almost  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  stultifying  the  idea !  For  example,  the  Lau¬ 
ra  Matilda  parody  in  the  “  Rejected  Addresses,”  and 
Pope’s 

“  Fluttering  spread  thy  purple  pinions.” 


And,  besides  this,  I  q^uestion  whether  any  human 
being,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ever  wrote 
poetry  who  had  a  mental  habit  of  involuntary  musi¬ 
cal  phrasing,  —  a  direct  tendency  to  the  use  of  words 
as  sounds,  and  as  sounds  only,  —  material  for  melody. 
Nor  has  any  one  tasted  all  the  delight  of  poetry 
who  does  not  find  in  himself  a  tendency  to  think  of 
sweet  passages  as  mere  syllabic  melody,  without  the 
smallest  regard  to  the  sense.  As  thus : — 


Everyaileyirreen 

DinfrleorbushydeiloftblswiUlwood 
Audeverybaskyboarnfromsidetoside ; 


ThehuddHn^brooktohearhismadrif^l 
Audbweeteuedeverymuskroseufthedale ; 


Inthebe  {^innlngliowtheheavensandearth 
Itoseoutufchaos ; 


Pelip:bttheemorcandSnoa*sbrookthatflowed 
FastbytheoracleofUod  ) 


Whilethe;;o1dtUyblaw(iandorerhea<l 
TbclightcloudsmouJdeniODthesummercrag  ; 


niyrlaawoodlandaechoingfalls ; 


BydancingrimleUfedbisflocks  \ 


or  twenty  millions  of  other  such  things. 

And  obviously  a  writer  like  George  Eliot  may 
have  had  great  practice  in  versification, —  in  invol¬ 
untary  musical  phr.asing,  —  without  having  written 
a  single  poem.  Of  that  we  cannot  judge  at  present. 
But  two  things  are  certain,  —  first,  that  the  writer 
who  produced  the  beautiful  episode  of  Annette, 
which  is  embedded  in  “  Felix  Holt,”  can  conceive  a 
story  which  has  in  it  the  concentrated  essence  of 
one  of  the  two  •  kinds  in  which  poetry  is  conceived ; 
and,  as  to  the  rest,  including  the  form  that  a  mind 
which  ha.s  already  shown  itself  so  susceptible  to  re- 
irapregnation  of  the  most  unexpected  kind,  —  which 
h.as  selt^-onsciousness  so  complete,  and  a  power  of 
self-discipline  so  peculiar,  may  have  surprises  in 
store  for  many  of  us.  A  mind  in  which,  or,  rather, 
in  who.se  voluntarj-  activity,  intelligence  takes 
precedence  of  sympathy  (by  however  brief  .an 
interval)  cannot  produce  what  we  have  most  of  us 
agreed  to  call  the  highest  order  of  poetry,  but  it 
maj^  produce  poetry  of  high  rank  in  an  order 
which  is  subsequent. 


A  NOVELIST’S  TRIALS. 


“The  history  of  mankind,”  s.ays  Feuerbach, 
“consists  of  nothing  else  than  a  continuous  .and  pro¬ 
gressive  conquest  of  limits,  which,  at  a  given  time. 


•  In  the  last  resort  there  are  only  two  possible  forms  of  poetry,  — • 
which  I  propose,  gome  day,  to  make  clear  by  analysis  and  illustra¬ 
tion.  But  I  do  not  mean  the  usual  division  into  the  dramatic  and 
the  lyrical. 


pass  for  the  limits  of  humanity.”  If  some  ingenious 
person  were  to  write  the  history  of  novel-writing,  ■; 
he  would  trace  for  us  the  continuous  and  hopeless 
struggle  of  a  large  number  of  very  worthy  men  and  ■ 
women  against  those  limits  of  humanity  that  arc  un-  ! 
ch.angeable.  It  is  true  that  occ.osionally  our  novel- 
writers  arc  goaded  into  disregarding  such  limits  al-  ' 
together.  Y ariety  they  must  have ;  and,  as  every  I 
species  of  the  perplexing  genus  homo  has  been  de-  | 
scribed,  they  have  boldly  to  invent  new  species,  to  I 
which  cause  we  trace  the  birth  of  the  novel-monster.  , 
Will  not  some  one  take  him  up  and  examine  him  , 
scientifically  ?  Cannot  some  one  publish  a  book  of 
plates,  with  the  difibrent  varieties  of  the  creature 
accurately  represented?  Then  we  shall  have  the 
lily-fingered,  red-haired  murdere.ss,  the  superhuman¬ 
ly  intelligent  and  ubiquitous  “  daftie,”  the  Admirable  ; 
Crichton  with  a  biceps  of  a  hundred  horse-power,  ^ 
all  brought  together,  figured,  named,  and  cl.ossified. 
By  this  means,  links  might  be  furnished  to  the  phi¬ 
losopher  for  arriving  at  any  possible  theory  with  re-  : 
gard  to  the  origin  of  man.  Out  of  our  book  of  ' 
monsters,  we  could  trace  human  nature  back  to  the  < 
fallen  angels  of  the  Paradise  Lost ;  out  of  the  same 
book,  we  could  study  its  future  development,  and  | 
construct  the  anatomical  skeleton  of  the  glorified  j 
man  of  the  fiftieth  century. 

But  all  through  those  efforts  of  the  novelist  to  j 
produce  variety,  we  observe  the  despairing  consis-  j 
tency  with  which  he  recognizes  the  presence  of  those  : 
particular  limits  which  we  called  unchangeable  ;  it  i 
IS  his  manful  and  hopeless  fight  with  these  that  we  | 
propose  to  exhibit. 

First,  the  color  of  the  human  eye.  A  great  de.al  | 
is  to  be  done  with  the  eye  by  a  skilful  novelist.  A  j 
single  glance  may  produce  a  cat.astrophe  sufficient  , 
to  plunge  twenty  or  thirty  people,  during  the  period  | 
of  three  volumes,  into  profound  misery.  The  eyes 
of  a  heroine  are  always  appealed  to,  when  the  Eng-  : 
lish  language  becomes  insufficient  to  describe  the 
emotions  of  her  heart.  Now  suppose  the  reader 
were  about  to  write  a  novel,  —  for  the  sake  of  the 
hypothesis,  he  will  consent  to  occupy  the  painful  , 
position,  —  he  would  require  to  have,  at  the  very  ' 
least,  the  following  persons: — 1,  the  hero;  2,  the 
heroine;  3,  the  heroine’s  girl  friend;  4,  the  villain; 

5,  the  villain’s-tool ;  6,  the  hero’s  friend  ;  and  7,  the 
heroine’s  female  enemy.  We  do  not  propose  to  in¬ 
crease  his  difficulties  by  burdening  him  with  a  stage¬ 
ful  of  people  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  he  must  | 
give  these  persons  eyes,  —  and  eyes  which  will  serve 
to  distinguish  them.  It  is  highly  improper,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  both  hero  and  heroine  should  have 
black  eyes  ;  first,  because  a  man  alw.ays  falls  in  love 
witli  eyes  of  a  different  color  from  his  own ;  and, 
second,  because  the  mind  would  associate  the  con¬ 
junction  of  black  eyes  with  the  marriage  of  first  cou¬ 
sins,  or  some  such  half-unnatural  act. 

Then  the  heroine  and  the  heroine’s  friend  must 
be  contrasted  by  the  possession  of  diflcrently  col¬ 
ored  eyes.  If  the  heroine  be  blonde,  with  violet 
eyes,  her  friend  must  be  a  brunette,  with  hazel  eyes. 
Nor  c.an  we  permit  the  villain  and  the  villain’s  tool  : 
to  have  similar  eyes ;  while  the  hero’s  friend  must  be  [ 
as  unlike  the  hero  as  possible.  The  novelist  finds 
that  all  the  v.arietics  oi  eye  which  Nature  offers  him  j 
are  black,  blue,  gray,  brown,  and  green.  Violet  is  ; 
not  distinctive  ;  but  blue,  at  a  pinch,  may  be  divided  : 
into  light  blue  and  dark  blue.  Suppose,  then,  we  j 
give  the  heroine  blue  eyes  ;  the  hero,  black ;  the  fe-  ^ 
m.ale  enemy,  gray ;  the  hero’s  friend,  brown ;  and  j 
the  villain’s  tool,  green.  Where  shall  we  find  eyes  i 
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for  the  girl-friend  and  the  villain?  Light  blue 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  a  villain ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  it  in  the  girl-friend  contrast  with 
the  blue  eyes  of  the  heroine ;  and  blue  eyes  the 
heroine  muM  have.  Perhaps,  in  despair,  our  novel¬ 
ist  turns  his  heroine’s  eyes  black,  gives  the  hero  blue 
eyes,  and  the  girl-driend  light  blue.  But  the  con- 
!  junction  is  bad.  There  is  a  false  note  somewhere. 
The  novel  will  not  prosj)er.  Then  the  villain  and 
all  the  other  people  are  left  out  in  the  cold  ;  although 
the  villain  might  be  got  rid  of  by  the  ejiithet  “  lour- 
ing.” 

Second,  the  color  of  the  hair.  Here  Nature’s  lim¬ 
its  are  even  harder;  much  as  the  ine.xperienced 
reader  may  doubt  it.  He  observes  many  kinds  and 
shades  of  hair ;  but  how  to  distinguish  them  in 
print  ?  A  novelist  must  be  constantly  referring  to 
j|  the  hair  of  his  characters ;  and  he  cannot  each  time 
introduce  a  page  of  critical  definition  and  descrip¬ 
tion.  Definite  distinctions  he  finds  to  consist  of 
black,  brown,  golden-yellow,  red  (for  an  idiot  or  a 
murderess  onljj,  and  gray  or  white  (for  elderly  and 
insignificant  pei’sons).  Further,  there  must  be  cor- 
reupondence  between  the  eyes  and  hair,  which  in- 
cniases  the  diiliculty.  The  heroine  with  the  blue 
eyes  must  possess  herself  of  the  yellow  hair;  the 
hero  naturally  gets  black  hair;  and  an  excellent 
conjunction  for  a  partly  idiotic  villain’s  tool  is  to  be 
found  in  red  hair  and  green  eyes  (this  suggestion  is 
copyright,  if  not  yet  used).  Apparently,  there  is 
nothing  which  so  frequently  angers  a  novelist  as  this 
matter  of  hair;  and,  constantly,  he  becomes  quite 
incoherent  in  striving  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  He 
wildly  describes  the  hair  as  “  massive,”  or  “  rippling 
sunlight,”  or  “  hyacinthine  shadows  ” ;  and  then,  with 
a  vague  consciousness  that  tbe.se  hap-hazard  dashes 
only  leave  blurred  lines,  he  goes  back  again  and 
again,  hopelessly  trying  to  give  to  the  impossible 
sh^ade  a  definite  character. 

Third,  physical  conformation.  No  man  may  be 
described  in  a  novel  as  being  overseven  feet  in  height, 
—  a  natural  limitation  which  lady  novelists  especial¬ 
ly  seem  to  regard  with  abhorrence  and  rage. 
When  the  nobility  of  a  man’s  nature  is  me.ant  to  be 
indicated  by  his  height,  it  seems  hard  that  the  novel¬ 
ist  should  have  to  stop  short  at  six  feet  four  or  five. 
She  generally  takes  it  out  in  muscle,  however.  Her 
six-footer  can  seize  a  bull  by  the  horns  and  hold 
him ;  he  can  suspend  himself  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
over  a  cliff  by  his  two  fingers ;  he  could  have  stran¬ 
gled  the  serpents  of  the  Laocoon,  and  eaten  them 
for  breakfast.  But,  if  you  make  your  hero  tall  and 
strong,  he  must  have  no  rival.  His  friend  must  be 
pale-fiiced  and  consumptive.  The  villain  must  be 
haggard  and  stooping;  the  villian’s  tool  must  be 
short  and  stumpy.  In  the  matter  of  physical  con¬ 
formation,  it  is  true,  the  novelist  has  great  latitude  ; 
because  so  many  elements  enter  into  it,  that  he  can 
avoid  those  which  suggest  uniformity  in  his  charac¬ 
ters.  And  uniformity  cannot  be  tolerated.  Let  the 
reader  for  a  moment  fancy  a  novel,  —  or,  better  still, 
a  play,  —  in  which  all  the  men  are  six  feet  high,  and 
muscular ;  the  thing  would  be  a  burlesque. 

Lastly,  temperament  and  disposition;  on  which 
character  is  supposed  to  be  chieily  founded.  There, 
also,  Nature’s  limits  are  very  harsh.  Occasionally, 
we  find  a  novelist  who  devotes  a  whole  book  to  a 
subtle,  careful,  and  faithful  delineation  of  the  com¬ 
plex  nature  of  some  man  or  woman ;  but  it  is  not  of 
such  work  of  genius  that  we  speak  here.  We  are 
engaged  with  the  ordinary  novelist ;  who  first  divides 
his  characters  into  good  and  bad,  and  then  proceeds 


to  show  us  particular  exhibitions  of  their  goodness 
and  badness.  Now,  there  is  nothing  so  grateful  to 
most  readers  as  broad  distinctions;  they  like  to 
know  whom  to  admire  .and  whom  to  despise  in  a 
novel ;  and  they  like  to  admire  and  despise 
thoroughly. 

When  a  novelist,  therefore,  bolilly  makes  his  or 
her  heroine  shove  her  husband  into  a  coal-pit,  and  j 
then  go  and  marry  two  or  three  men  indiscriminate-  , 
ly,  the  reader  .as  well  as  the  writer  feels  safe.  There  j 
can  be  no  dubiety  about  the  woman’s  nature.  In  | 
like  manner,  when  the  pallid  and  Interesting  seam-  ' 
stress,  starving  in  her  garret,  refuses  the  offer  of  the  j 
haughty  nobleman,  we  know  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  her  splendid  virtue,  and  we  are 
pleased,  and  applaud,  or  shed  te.ars.  A  good  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  temperaments  is  to  make  the  heroine 
sanguineous,  the  hero  phlegmatic  (most  heroes  are 
unintentionally  so),  the  villain  melancholic,  and 
some  parent,  aunt,  or  other  guardian,  choleric. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  with  all  our  other  charac¬ 
ters,  —  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  waiting  for  some 
Pythagorean  inftision  of  soul  ?  Then,  as  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  these  people,  variety  is  impossible.  Both 
the  hero  and  heroine  may  be  affectionate ;  but 
only  one  of  them  may  be  allowed  to  be  markedly 
generous.  The  villain  is,  of  course,  suspicious ;  the 
villain’s  tool,  covetous ;  and  the  heroine’s  friend, 
patient.  But  patience  is  an  insignificant  virtue; 
and,  in  any  case,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between 
the  goodness  of  the  hero  and  the  gowness  of  the 
hero’s  friend?  and  between  the  badness  of  the  villain 
and  the  badness  of  the  female  enemy  ?  The  popu¬ 
lar  imagination  admits  of  no  qualifying  shadows  in 
the  portrait  of  an  angel ;  the  devil  must  be  as  black 
as  he  can  be  painted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can’t  have  all  our  good  people  habitually  refusing 
money  from  the  haughty  nobleman ;  neither  can  we 
have  all  our  bad  people  plotting  in  the  same  manner, 
in  the  same  language,  and  tor  the  same  purpose. 

The  longer  this  problem  confronts  the  novelist,  the 
more  disgusted  he  becomes ;  until,  finally,  he  bursts 
away  from  the  trammels  of  Nature’s  possibilities, 
and  takes  to  creating  the  monsters  of  which  we 
speak.  N.ay,  so  vehement  is  he  sometimes,  that  he  ■ 
will  dare  to  defy  all  limits  and  conditions  and  laws.  | 
He  will  have  his  heroine  witli  pale  golden  hair,  and  I 
large  black  eyes ;  she  shall  have  a  physical  nature  | 

prompting  her  to  the  most  fearful  crimes,  and  her  | 

soul  shall  be  white  and  unstained ;  she  shall  be  dying  ■ 
of  consumption,  and  yet  be  able  to  leap  into  a  lake 
and  swim  ashore. 

Looking  over  the  successive  generations  of  those 
hybrid  creatures  to  whom  Mudie’s  library  from 
week  to  week  gives  birth,  one  cannot  help  regarding 
them  as  the  piteous  expression  of  a  strong  and  in¬ 
dignant  force  endeavoring  to  break  through  the 
galling  limitations  of  humanity. 


SUSPECTED  SHAKESPEARIAN  DOCUMENTS.  j 
It  is  with  very  deep  pain  that  we  have  to  draw  i 

attention  to  the  fact  that  an  important  series  of  ' 

Shakespeare  documents  has  fallen  under  suspicion.  ! 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  hiive  our  new  facts  about  the  ! 
Poet’s  life,  our  new  illustrations  of  the  Poet’s  work,  \ 
torn  from  our  grasp ;  but  we  have  no  choice  in  the  i 
matter,  for  the  interests  of  truth  are  paramount ;  and  ‘ 

it  has  become  our  instant  duty  to  put  all  future  j 
writers  on  their  guard  against  that  free  and  confi-  j 
dent  u.se  of  certain  papers  which  those  pajiers  have  ‘ 
heretofore  commanded. 
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The  documents  which  hare  fallen  under  suspicion 
are  those  relating  to  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  to  the 
plays  of  certain  of  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries, 
contained  in  the  volume  entitled  “  E.x-tracts  from  the 
Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court  in  the  Reigns  of 
(iueen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  First,  from  the 
original  Ollice-Books  of  the  Masters  and  Yeomen.” 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Peter  Cunning¬ 
ham.  The  volume  was  printed,  in  1842,  for  the 
Shakespeare  Society,  of  which  Lord  Normanby  w.os 
then  President.  The  editor  professed  to  give  a  full 
account  of  where  and  how  he  fell  in  with  the  papers 
of  which  it  consisted :  — 

“  When,”  he  says,  “  bv  the  kindness  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  t  was  ajipoiiited  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Audit  Oflice,  Somerset  House,  one  of  my 
first  inejuiries,  unconnected  with  my  official  duties, 

w.os.  What  old  papers  there  were  in  the  place . 

With  the  hope  of  finding  entries  which  might  throw 
light  on  our  early  literature,  I  sought  permission  to 
examine  the  Books  of  Enrolment  and  Declared  Ac¬ 
counts.  This  I  obtained  by  the  great  kindness  of 
the  chairman  of  the  oflice,  Francis  Seymour  Lar- 
pent.  Esq. ;  with  full  liberty  to  transcribe  what  I 
liked,  and  to  seek  for  what  I  thought  was  there,  or 
ought  to  be  there.  I  first  went  through  that  portion 
of  the  Declared  Accounts  in  Rolls  that  bore  upon 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First ;  and 
which  1  thought  was  likely  to  contain  information 
illustrative  of  the  literary  history  of  those  reigns. 
In  my  first  day’s  search  I  found  three  rolls  of  the 
expenses  of  Prince  Henry;  one  e.xcessively  curi¬ 
ous,  and  of  some  importance  in  our  literary  his- 
to^.” 

The  editor  pursued  his  researches,  and  met  with 
some  small  success.  “  I  had  the  good  fortune,”  he 
says,  “  to  redeem  from  a  destructive  oblivion  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  the  original  accounts  of  the  blasters  of  the 
Revels.”  Still,  the  paj)ers  so  found  were  of  slight 
interest  only,  and  would  certainly  not  have  been 
worth  printing  had  they  contained  nothing  about 
our  great  poet.  The  name  of  Shakespeare  was  a 
long  time  in  turning  up;  it  came,  we  arc  told,  into 
sight  at  length  :  — 

“  My  last  discovery,”  savs  Jlr.  Cunningham,  “  was 
my  most  interesting;  and  alighting,  as  I  now  did,  upon 
two  oiliclal  books  of  the  Revels,  —  one  of  Tylney’s 
and  one  of  Buc’s,  —  which  had  cscajHid  both  Mus- 
grave  and  Malone,  I  at  hast  found  something  about 
Shakespeare,  —  something  that  was  new,  and  some¬ 
thing  that  was  definitive.  This  was  my  little  Gu- 
anahana,  but  here  I  was  destined  to  stop,  fur  no 
other  books  of  the  Revels  have  I  as  yet  succeeded 
in  finding  among  the  scattered  papers  of  the  old  Au¬ 
ditors  of  the  Imprests.  We  owe  thesix  two  to  acci¬ 
dent,  and  It  Is  not  too  fanciful  to  suppose  that 
chance  may  yet  lead  to  the  iliscovery  of  other  books 
connected  with  Shakespeare’s  two  and  twenty  years’ 
‘  traflic  ’  with  the  stage.  I  am  not  without  hope  on 
this  subject,  and  that  it  may  be  my  lot  to  find  them 
even  in  the  oflice  I  am  now  in.” 

Tills  “  something  about  Shakespeare  ”  was  not 
only  new,  but  of  great  public  interest.  It  consisted 
of  three  pajiers,  or  parts  of  three  papers,  in  which 
certain  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  named.  These 
important  documents  professed  to  be  (1)  an  extract 
from  the  “  Reuells  Bookc,  anno  160.i.  The  Ac- 
compte  of  the  Oflice  of  the  Reuelles  of  this  whole 
yeres  Charge  in  anno  1604  :  untell  the  last  of  Octo- 
bar  1605  ” ;.  (2)  an  extract  from  “  The  Book  of  the 
Revells,  ending  the  last  day  of  October,  anno  dom. 
1612  ” ;  and  (3)  a  list  of  “  Playcs  acted  before  the 


Kinge  and  Queene  this  present  yeare  of  the  Lord 
1636.” 

The  first  paper  was  beyond  comparison  the  most 
important,  since  it  was  the  earliest  in  date,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  supply  needful  information.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  since  the  publication  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  “  Court  Revels,”  the  list  of  plays  has  been 
u.sed  to  check  controversy,  and  that  every  edition 
of  Shakespeare’s  works  edited  since  1842  has  been 
modified  more  or  less  by  that  list.  If  the  list  is  not 
genuine,  every  current  editor  of  Shakespeare  has 
been  taken  in,  and  all  the  editions  will  need  amend¬ 
ment  in  iiiqiortant  points.  The  first  paper  stands 
thus  in  the  printed  book  :  — 


By  the  kings 
pluiers. 


the  first  of 


Bv  till  Mat‘» 
pfaier*. 


Bv  hill  Ma«* 
pfuk-ra. 


By  tho  Queens 


The  Boyoit  o 
the  CiiaiHiU. 


By  hi* 
piaivr*. 


The  riuicr*. 

loa'i. 

Ilulinmas  Day  bcin 
Nouemhar  A  play  in  the  Bankctinge 
house  att  Wliithall  called  The  Moor 
of  Venis. 

The  Suudav  ffollowingc  A  Play 
of  the  Merry  Wiucs  of  Wiiisor. 

On  fS*.  Stiiiciis  Night  in  the  Hall  shaxbcrd. 
A  Play  called  Mesiir  for  Mesnr. 

On  'S‘.  .Ilioiis  Night  A  M.askc 
w''‘  musicke  presented  bv  the  Erl  of 
I’cnhrok  the  Lord  Willowbic  &,  6 
Knights  more  of  y*  Court. 

till  liiosciits  Night  'riie  Plaie  of  Shoxberd. 
Errors. 

On  Sunday  ffollowinge  A  plaie  Hewood. 
piaicrt.  jj,„v  t„  hiriie  of  a  woman  to  wooe. 

On  Newers  Night  A  idaye  caulcd :  By  Ocom 
AllEouelles. 

IJetwiii  Newers  Dav  and  Twelfe 
day  A  Play  of  Ionics  Lalwurs  Lost. 

(In  Twelfe  Night  the  Queens 
Ma"*  Masko  of  Moiiivs  w*"  Alcven 
Laydies  of  lionno'  to  accupayiicy  her 
nia“*  n-'"  cam  in  great  showes  of 
devises  w''*  they  satt  in  W**  e.xsclcnt 
inusikc 

Oil  the  7  of  iTanimry  was  played 
thejilay  of  Henry  the  lift 

Tile's  of  January  A  jil.ay  cauled 
Euery  on  out  of  his  Umor. 

On  Caiidelmas  Night  A  playc 
Euery  one  in  his  Umor 

The  Sunday  ffollowing  A  jdayc 
provided  and  discliargeil. 

On  Slinmsiinday  A  play  of  the  suaxtard. 
Marciiant  of  V’enis 

On  Shroumonday  A  Tragidyc  of 
The  Spanishe  Mar. : 

On  Sliroutusday  A  jilay  cauled  suoxberd. 
The  Martchant  of  Venis  ngainc 
com’audetl  by  the  Kings  Ma***  ” 


By  hli  Mill"* 
plaicr*. 


By  hi* 
plaicr*. 


By  hi* 
pluier*. 


Bv  hi* 
pfaier*. 


By  hi*  Ma«* 
pUivr*. 


By  hi*  Matl* 
plWcr*. 


“  The  Cliardges  of  tlios  times  viz.  lictwinc  the  last  of 
Oetobar  1604  :  A°  KK.  Jacobi  iij°  untell  the  last  of  Oe- 
tobar  160.5:  As  welby  nicancs  of  attciidings  inakmg 
choisc  iierusinge  and  rcformiiige  of  Playcs  Showes  & 
Iiivciitioiis  ns  wear  prepared  &  sett  forthe  and  presented 
before  the  kings  nia'‘*  att  times  att'orsayde  :  As  allso  for 
workmens  wages  The  OtKcers  Iwrdwages  Jorneying 
Cliardges  wares  workniciisliip  and  carivdges  w*"  other 
expenses  thereunto  belonging,  Besides  tfucl  cliandrey 
ware  for  the  M”  hiding  for  tlie  Kchersalls  and  Ayrings 
w‘'“  suteh  leike  ordinary  Allowaunces.  The  pcrticulars 
whearof  together  w*  the  jiarties  names  to  whom  & 
whearfor  the  same  is  due  hereafter  eiisuetli  viz. 


The  Poet* 
>«’eh  made 
tlxu  ploivi. 


After  these  entries  follows  a  great  mass  of  details 
of  no  interest  to  any  human  being  now  alive.  No 
suspicion,  let  us  say,  attaches  to  these  subsequent 
entries ;  indeed,  the  document  on  which  the  sus¬ 
pected  entries  occur  is  itself  genuine.  The  docu¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  had  two  or  three  blank  pages. 
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By  the  Kiugd  Player* : 


The  King*  players : 


The  Kings  players : 


The  Queens  players: 


The  Princes  players 


The  Kings  players. 


This  day  the  King  and 
Prince  wtb  diner  of  his 
Nobelnien  <Ud  run  att  y* 
Ring  fur  a  prize. 


and  on  these  pages  some  one  appears  to  have  added 
the  whole  of  tlie  matters  just  extracted.  Who  made 
these  additions  does  not  appear.  There  they  are, 
and  exjierts  in  old  handwriting  say  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  second  paper  stands  thus  in  the  printed 
book:  — 

“  The  Names  of  the  Playos  niul 
by  what  Cumpaney  played  them 
hearaftcr  followethe :  As  allsowhut 
Maskes  and  Triumjihes  att  the  Tilte 
were  presented  Ix-fore  the  Kings 
Ma“"  in  this  year  1012. 

llallomas  nyght  was  presentetl  att 
Whithall  Itcfore  y”  Kings  Ma“*  a 
play  ealled  the  TeinjK>st. 

The  5th  of  Noiiemliev ;  A  jday 
called  y*  winters  nights  Tayle. 

On  S‘  Stiuenes  night  A  play  called 
A  King  &  no  King  &  Kiiiiig  at  y* 
Piing. 

8‘  John  night  A  play  called  the 
Citv  (inllant. 

The  Sunday  followingc  A  play 
called  the  Aliiiaiiak 

On  Neweres  niglit  A  ])lay  called 
the  Twines  Tragedie  and  Itfiing  att 
the  King 

Tlie  Sunday  following  A  play 
called  Cupids  Keueiig 
Twelfe  night  The  princes  JIusk 
performed  by  Gcntolineu  of  his 
lligh  — 

'I'lie  Sunday  followingc  att  (Iriii- 
widg  before  the  Queen  and  tlie  Prince 
was  ])layd  tlie  Siluer  Aiedg :  and  y* 
next  night  following  Lucreraa. 

Candelmas  night  A  play  called 
Til  Coiiue. 

SliroHC  Sunday :  A  play  called 
The  Noblmaii. 

Shroiie  Mtinday  :  A  pla\'  called 
llimciis  Ilaliday 

Shixiuo  Teuesdav  A  play  calleil 
the  jiixiud  Mayds  Tragedie.” 

After  this  important  passage  comes  a  note  of  what 
stuff  has  been  used,  and  the  like,  for  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vice.  The  list  of  plays  is  the  only  thing  of  interest; 
and  here  again  the  experts  say  that  these  interesting 
matters  form  no  part  of  the  original  account.  They 
are  suspected. 

The  third  paper  is  of  less  moment,  since  little 
turns  upon  it  with  regard  to  Shakespeare.  It  may 
be  seen  on  page  xxiv  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
“  Court  lievels.” 

It  may  Ije  well  that  we  should  say  under  what 
circumstances  these  passages  have  at  length  fallen 
under  suspicion.  For  many  years  the  original  pa- 
pi'rs  have  been  wanting.  Search,  we  believe,  has 
often  Ix^en  made  for  them  in  our  public  ollices  with¬ 
out  success.  A  few  days  ago,  some  of  them  were 
oll'ered  for  sale  to  the  Manuseript  Department  of  the 
Ih'itisli  Museum ;  Mr.  IJond  carried  them  for  verifi¬ 
cation  to  the  Record  Oftice,  where  they  were  at 
once,  iiniioundcd,  by  Lord  Uomilly’s  directions,  as 

fiublic  property.  How  they  came  to  be  in  private 
lands  is  a  subject  for  impiiry, — an  impiiry  which 
is  now  in  band.  The  gentleman  who  offered  them 
for  sale  appears  to  have  thought  his  right  of  pro{)erty 
in  them  perfect 

Papers  thus  recovered  by  the  nation  were  very 
properly  subjected  to  a  very  close  ins])ection ;  and 
this  inspection,  it  would  seem,  has  satisfied  the  ex¬ 
perts  that  gross  liberties  had  been  taken  by  some 
persons  unknown  with  these  documents.  In  fact. 


c  Qiioen*  player* 
le  Kiugs  Muu. 


By  the  Queens  players. 
By  the  Kings  players. 


By  the  Duck  of  Yorks 


the  experts  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
boily  of  Shakespearian  illustration  has  been  added 
to  the  originals. 

This  is  the  worst  bit  of  Shakesjieare  news  we 
have  had  to  report  for  many  a  day. 


AN  HOSPITAL  STORY. 

We  see  many  curious  phases  of  humanity,  —  we 
who  administer  to  the  sick  in  the  great  hospitals 
which  are  one  of  the  boasts  of  London.  The  mask 
worn  by  the  face  of  the  world  is  dropped  before  us. 
We  see  men  as  they  are ;  and  while  the  sight  is 
often  not  calculated  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  there  arc  occasionally  strong  reliefs 
which  stand  out  from  the  mass  of  shadow. 

There  are  curious  opinions  entertained  in  the 
outer  world  as  to  the  internal  economy  of  hospitals, 
not  a  few  opining  that  the  main  end  of  such  estab¬ 
lishments  is  that  the  doctors  may  have  something 
to  experiment  upon  for  the  advancement  of  their 
professional  theories,  —  something  which,  while  it  is 
hum^n,  is  not  very  valuable  in  the  social  scale,  and 
therefore  open  to  be  hacked  and  hewn  and  operated 
ujion  with  a  freedom  begotten  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  subject  is  a  mere  vile  corpus.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  delusion.  Many  people  think  that  the  hospi¬ 
tal  nurse  is  but  another  name  ibr  a  heartless  harpy, 
brimful  of  callous  selfishness,  and  sodden  with  ill- 
gotten  gin.  Her  attentions  —  kindness  Is  an  inad¬ 
missible  word  —  ai’e  believed  to  be  purely  merce¬ 
nary  ;  those  who  themselves  can  afford  to  fee  her,  or 
who  have  friends  able  and  willing  to  buy  her  ser¬ 
vices,  may  purchase  civil  treatment  and  careful 
nursing,  while  the  poor  wretch  who  has  neither 
money  nor  friends  may  languish  unheeded.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  this.  Year  by  year  the 
character  of  hospital  nursing  is  improving.  It  is 
not  to  lie  denied  that  in  times  gone  by  there  were 
nurses  the  mainsprings  of  whose  actions  may  be  said 
to  have  been  money  and  gin  ;  but  these  have  long 
since  been  driven  forth  with ,  contumely.  I  have 
seen  a  poor  wretch  of  a  discharged  soldier,  without 
a  single  copper  to  bless  Limsidf  with,  nursed  with  as 
much  tender  assiduity  and  real  feeling  as  if  he  were 
in  a  position  to  pay  his  uui'ses  handsomely.  Indeed, 
In  most  hospitals  now  the  practice  of  accepting 
money  presents  is  altogether  forbidden ;  and  if  the 
prohibition,  as  in  the  case  of  railway  porters  and 
guards,  is  sometimes  looked  ujxm  in  the  light  of  a 
dead  letter,  there  is,  I  sincerely  believe,  no  such 
thing  as  any  grasping  after  a  guerdon,  or  any  neg¬ 
lect  in  a  case  where  it  is  evident  no  guerdon  is  to 
be  expected.  There  is  an  ha«pital  I  could  name  in 
which  the  nurses  are  prohibited  from  accepting 
from  patients  any  more  substantial  recc^nitioii 
of  their  services  than  a  nosegay  of  tlowers.  T-he 
wards  of  this  hospital  are  always  gay  with  bright, 
fragrant  posies,  the  majority  of  them  the  <‘on- 
tributions  of  those  who,  having  been  carefully 
tended  in  their  need,  retain  a  grateful  recollection 
of  the  same,  and,  now  that  they  are  in  health  again, 
take  this  simple,  pretty  way  of  showing  their  grati¬ 
tude.  It  is  two  years  ago  since  a  rough  bricklayer’s 
laborer  got  memled  in  the  accident  ward  of  this 
hospital  of  some  curiously  complicated  injuries  he 
had  received  by  tumbling  from  the  top  of  a  house. 
Not  a  Sunday  afternoon  has  there  been,  since  the 
house-surgeon  told  him  one  morning  he  might  go 
out,  that  he  has  not  religiously  revbited  the  “  Al¬ 
bert  ”  ward,  and  brought  his  thanks-oftering  in  the 
shape  of  a  cheap  but  grateful  nosegay. 


y 
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Tliosc  nurses,  who  thus  devote  themselves  to  the 
tending  of  sick,  have  often  curious  histories,  if  any- 
bodv  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  collecting  them.  It 
is  not  alwaj-s  mere  regard  for  the  securing  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  has  brought  them  to  the 
thankless  and  toilsome  occupation.  We  have  all 
read  of  nunneries  in  which  women  immured  them¬ 
selves,  anxious  to  sequestrate  themselves  from  all 
association  with  the  outer  world,  and  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  a  life  of  pmiance  and  devotion.  After  all, 
their  piety  was  aimless,  and  of  no  utility  to  humanity- 
There  was  a  concentrated  selfishness  in  it  which  de¬ 
tracted  from  its  ambitious  aspiration.  But  in  the 
modern  nuns  of  our  haspitals  we  have  women  who, 
abnegating  with  equal  solicitude  the  pleasures  and 
dissipations  of  the  world,  find  a  more  philanthropic 
opening  for  their  exertions  in  their  retirement  than 
in  sleeping  on  hair  pallets  and  eating  nothing  but 
parched  peas. 

It  was  toward  the  autumn  of  last  year  that  a 
modest-looking  young  woman  applied  to  me  for  a 
situation  on  our  nursing-staff.  She  wore  a  widow’s 
dress,  and  seemed  a  self-contained,  reserved  little 
woman,  with  something  weighing  very  heavily  on 
her  mind.  Her  testimonials  of  character  were 
ample  and  of  a  very'  high  order,  but  they  did  not 
enlighten  me  with  any  great  freedom  as  to  her  past 
history,  and  she,  for  her  part,  appeared  by  no  means 
eager  to  supplement  the  meagre  information  fur- 
ni^ed  by  them.  However,  people  have  a  right  to 
keep  their  own  counsel  if  they  please,  and  there  was 
no  sin  in  the  woman’s  reticence;  we  happened  to 
be  very  short  of  efficient  nurses  at  the  time,  and  she 
was  at  once  taken  upon  trial ;  her  somewhat  strange 
stipulation,  which  she  made  a  sine  qua  non,  being 
agreed  to,  —  that  she  should  not  be  compelled  to 
reside  in  the  hospital,  but  merely  come  in  to  perform 
her  turn  of  nursing,  and,  that  over,  be  at  liberty  to 
leave  the  precincts  when  she  pleased.  I  say  the 
stipulation  was  a  strange  one,  because  attached  to  it 
there  was  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  as  well 
as  a  necessity  for  entering  a  lower  grade. 

She  made  a  very  excellent  nurse,  with  her  quiet, 
reserved  ways,  and  her  manner  of  moving  about  a 
ward  as  if  she  studied  the  lightness  of  every  footfall. 
But  she  had  her  peculiarities.  I  have  already  said 
she  was  not  given  to  he  communicative,  and  for  the 
first  three  months  she  was  in  the  place,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  she  uttered  a  word  to  any  one  within  the  walls, 
except  on  subjects  connected  with  the  performance 
of  her  duties.  Then,  too,  she  manifested  a  curious 
fondness  for  being  on  duty  in  the  accident  ward. 

Most  nurses  have  very  little  liking  for  this  ward, 
—  the  work  is  very  heavy  and  unremitting,  and 
frequently  the  sights  are  more  than  ordinarily  re¬ 
pulsive.  But  she  specially  made  application  to  be 
placed  in  it,  and  the  more  terrible  the  nature  of  the 
accident,  the  more  eager  was  her  zeal  to  minister 
to  the  poor  victim.  It  seemed  almost  a  morbid 
fondness  which  she  developed  for  waiting,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  upon  people  injured  by  railway  accidents. 
When  some  poor  mangled  plate-layer,  or  a  railway 
porter  crushed  almost  out  of  resemblance  to  human¬ 
ity,  would  be  borne  in,  and  laid  on  an  empty  cot 
in  the  accident  wanl,  this  woman  was  at  the  bedside 
with  a  seeming  intuitive  perception  of  what  would 
best  conduce  to  soothe  and  ease  the  poor  shattered 
wretch,  and  she  would  wait  on  him  “  hand  and  foot  ” 
with  an  intensity  of  devotion  far  in  oxe(*ss  of  what 
mere  duty,  however  conscientiously  fulfilled,  would 
have  demanded  of  her.  Indeed,  her  partiality  for 
railway  “  cases  ”  was  so  marked,  that  it  appeared 


to  amount  to  a  passion ;  and  among  the  other 
nurses,  liever  slow  to  fix  upon  any  peculiarity,  and 
base  upon  it  some  innocent  nickname,  our  quiet 
friend  went  by  the  name  of  “  Railway  Lizz.”  No¬ 
body  ever  got  any  cue  to  the  reason,  if  there  was 
one,  for  this  penchant  of  hers ;  indeed,  nobody  ever 
was  favored  with  the  smallest  scrap  of  her  confi. 
dence.  I  confess  to  have  felt  much  interest  in  the 
sad-eyed  young  widow,  and  to  have  several  times 
given  her  an  opening  which  she  might  have  availed 
herself  of  for  narrating  something  of  her  past  life ; 
but  she  always  'retired  within  herself  with  a  sensi¬ 
tiveness  which  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  satisfied  as  I 
was  that  there  was  nothing  in  her  antecedents  of  a 
character  which  would  not  bear  the  light. 

There  are  no  holidays  within  an  hospital.  Phy¬ 
sical  suffering  is  not  to  be  mitigated  by  a  gala  day ; 
the  pressure  of  disease  cannot  be  lightened  by  jol¬ 
lity  and  merry-making.  On  New  x^ear’s  day,  when 
the  world  outside  our  walls  was  glad  of  heart,  a 
poor  shattered  form  was  borne  into  the  accident 
ward.  It  was  a  railway  porter,  whom  a  train  had 
knocked  down  and  passed  over,  crushing  the  poor 
fellow  almost  out  of  the  shape  of  humanity.  “  Rail¬ 
way  Lizz  ”  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment,  wetting 
the  pain-parched  lips,  and  smoothing  the  pillow  of 
the  half-conscious  sufierer.  'The  house-suigeon 
came  and  went  with  that  silent  shake  of  the  head 
we  know  too  surely  how  to  interpret,  and  the  man¬ 
gled  railway  porter  was  left  in  the  care  of  his  assid¬ 
uous  nurse.  It  was  almost  midnight  ere  I  again 
entered  the  accident  ward.  The  night-lamp  was  ! 
burning  feebly,  shedding  a  dim,  dull  light  over  the 
great  room,  and  throwing  out  huge  grotesque  shad¬ 
ows  on  the  floor  and  the  walls.  I  glanced  toward 
the  railway  porter’s  bed,  and  the  ominous  screen 
placed  around  it  told  me  that  all  was  over,  and  that 
the  life  had  gone  out  of  the  shattered  casket. 

As  I  walked  down  the  room  toward  it,  I  heard  a 
low  subdued  sound  of  bitter  sobbing  behind  it ;  and 
when  I  stepped  within  it,  there  was  the  sad-faced 
widow-nurse,  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  ' 
When  she  saw  me  she  strove  hard  to  repress  her 
emotion,  and  resume  the  quiet,  self-possessed  de¬ 
meanor  it  was  her  wont  to  wear ;  but  she  failed  in 
the  attempt,  and  the  sobs  burst  out  almost  convul¬ 
sively,  consequent  on  the  effort  to  repress  them.  I 
put  my  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  poor  young  thing, 
and,  stooping  down,  kissed  her  wet  cheek,  as  a  tear 
from  my  own  eye  mingled  with  her  profuse  weeping. 
The  evidence  of  feeling  appeared  to  overpower  her  ‘ 
utterly ;  she  buried  her  head  in  my  lap,  and  lay  ! 
there  long,  sobbing  like  an  infant  When  the  acute-  I 
ness  of  the  emotion  had  somewhat  spent  itself,  I  | 
gently  raised  her  up,  and  asked  of  her  what  was  the 
cause  of  a  grief  so  poignant.  Somehow  I  found  I  ; 
was  now  inside  the  intrenchments  of  her  reserve; 
with  a  deep  sigh  she  said,  in  her  Scottish  accent,  it 
w.as  “  a  lang,  lang  story,”  but,  if  I  cared  to  hear  it 
she  would  tell  it.  So  sitting  there,  we  two  together 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  night  lamp,  with  the  shat¬ 
tered  corpse  of  the  railway  porter  lying  there  , 
“  streekit  ”  decently  before  us,  she  told  the  following  ] 
pathetic  tale :  — 

“  I  am  an  Abcrileen  girl  by  birth.  My  father  was 
the  foreman  at  a  comb  I’actory,  a  gey  stiff,  dour  man,  i 
but  a  gude  father,  and  an  upright.  God-fearing  man. 
When  I  was  about  eighteen,  I  fell  acquainted  with  j 
a  railway  guard,  a  winsome,  manly  lad  as  ever  ye  !. 
would  wish  to  see.  If  ye  had  kent  my  Alick,  ye 
wadna  wonder  at  me  for  what  I  did.  My  fiither 
was  a  proud  man,  and  he  couldna  thole  that  1  should  | 
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marry  a  man  that  he  said  wasna  my  equal  in  sta¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  his  firm,  masterful  gait  he  forbade 
Aliok  frae  coming  about  the  house,  and  me  frae  see¬ 
ing  him.  It  was  a  sair  trial,  and  I  dinna  think  ony 
father  has  a  right  to  put  doon  his  foot  and  mar  the 
hai)piness  of  twa  young  folks  in  the  way  mine  did. 
The  struggle  was  a  bitter  ane  between  a  father’s 
commands  and  the  promptings  of  true  luve,  and  at 
hvst,  ae  night  coming  hame  frae  a  friend’s  house, 
Alick  and  1  foregathered  again,  and  he  swore  he 
would  not  gang  till  I  had  promised  I  would  marry 
him  afore  the  week  was  out.  I  ’ll  no  fash  ye  with 
lang  details  of  the  battle  that  I  fought  with  mysel’, 
and  how  in  the  hinder  end  Alick  conquered.  We 
were  married  in  the  West  Kirk  the  Sunday  after, 
and  we  twa  set  up  our  simple  house-keeping  in  a 
single  room  in  a  house  by  the  badk  of  the  Infirmary. 
0  Mem,  we  were  happy  young  things !  Alick  was 
the  fondest,  kindest  man  ye  could  possibly  imagine. 
Sometimes  he  wad  take  mo  a  jaunt  the  length  of 
Perth  in  the  van  with  him,*and  point  out  the  ierlies 
on  the  road  as  we  gaed  Hashing  by  them. 

“  Then  on  the  Sunday,  when  he  was  off  duty,  we 
used  to  take  a  walk  out  to  the  Torry  lighthouse,  or 
down  by  the  auld  brig  o’  Balgownie,  and  syne  hame 
to  an  hour’s  read  of  the  Bible  afore  I  put  down  the 
kebbuck  and  the  bannocks.  My  father  keepit  hard 
and  unforgiving ;  they  tellt  me  he  had  sworn  an 
oath  I  should  never  darken  his  door  mair,  and  at 
times  I  felt  very  sairly  the  bitterness  of  his  feeling 
toward  me,  as  I  was  sitting  up  waiting  for  Alick’s 
hamecoming  when  he  was  on  the  nicht  turn  ;  but  he 
wad  come  in  with  his  bl^fthe  smile  and  cheery  greet¬ 
ing,  aud  every  thought  but  joy  at  his  presence  wad 
flee  away  as  if  by  magic.  Some  of  the  friends  I 
had  kent  when  a  lassie  at  home  still  kept  up  the  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  we  used  sometimes  to  spend  an 
evening  at  one  of  their  houses.  'The  New  Year 
time  came,  and  Alick  and  myself  got  an  invitation 
to  keep  our  New  Year  at  the  house  of  a  decent, 
elderly  coujile  that  lived  up  near  the  Killybrewster 
station,  —  quiet,  retired  folk,  that  had  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  made  enough  to  live  comfortable  on.  It 
was  Alick’s  night  for  the  late  mail  train  from  Perth, 
but  he  would  be  at  Waterloo  in  time  to  get  up 
among  us  to  see  out  the  auld  year  and  the  new  ane 
in ;  and  I  was  to  sj)errd  the  evening  there,  and  wait 
for  his  arrival. 

“  It  was  a  very  happy  time.  The  old  couple  were 
as  kind  ns  kind  could  be,  and  their  twa  or  three 
young  folks  that  keepit  up  the  fun  brisk  and  lively. 
I  took  a  hand  at  the  cairts,  and  s.ang  a  lilt  like  the 
lave ;  but  I  was  luiking  for  Alick’s  company  to  fill 
up  my  cup  of  happiness.  The  time  wore  on,  and  it 
was  getting  close  to  the  hour  at  which  he  might  be 
expectlt.  I  kenna  what  ailed  me,  but  I  felt  strange¬ 
ly  uneasy  and  an.xious  for  his  coining.  ‘  Here  he  is 
at  last,’  I  said  to  myself,  as  my  heart  gave  a  loup  at 
the  sound  of  a  foot  on  the  gravel  walk.  As  it  came 
closer  I  kent  it  wasna  Alick’s  step,  and  a  strange, 
cniild  grip  of  fe.ar  and  doubt  caught  me  at  the  heart. 
Mr.  Slacquhortie — that  was  the  name  of  our  auld 
friend  —  was  called  out,  and  I  overheard  the  sound 
of  a  whispered  conversation  in  the  passage.  Then 
he  put  his  head  in,  and  called  out  his  wife  ;  I  could 
see  his  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  his  voice 
shook  in  spite  of  himself. 

“  The  boding  of  misfortune  came  upon  me  with  a 
force  it  was  in  vain  to  strive  .against,  and  I  Traise  up 
an’  gaed  oot  into  the  passage  amang  them.  The 
auhl  man  was  shakin’  like  an  aspen  leaf ;  the  gude 
wife  had  her  apron  ou’r  her  face  and  was  greetin’ 


like  a  bairn,  and  in  the  door  stude  Tam  Farquhar- 
son,  a  railwapr  porter  frae  the  Waterloo  Station.  I 
saw  it  aa’  quicker  than  I  can  tell  it  to  you,  leddy.  I 
steppit  up  tae  Tam,  and  charged  him  simple  and 
straight :  ‘  Tam,  what ’s  hapjKint  to  my  Alick  ?’  The 
hot  tears  stude  in  Tam’s  e’en  as  he  answered,  ‘  Dinna 
speer,  Lizzie,  my  puir  lass,  dinna  spoer,  whan  the  an¬ 
swer  maun  be  a  waeful’  ane.’  ‘  Tel  me  the  warst, 
Tam,’  says  I ;  ‘let  me  hear  the  warst,  an’  put  me  oot 
o’  my  pain !  ’  'fhe  words  are  dirlin’  and  stoonin’  in  my 
ears  yet :  ‘  The  engine  gaed  ou’r  him,  and  he ’s 
lyin’  dead  at  Waterloo.’  1  didna  faint,  and  I  could 
nae  greet.  Something  gied  a  crack  inside  my  head, 
an’  my  e’en  swam  for  a  minute ;  but  the  next  I 
was  putting  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  saying 
gude  nicht  to  Mrs.  Macquhortle.  'They  tried  to 
stop  me.  I  heard  Tam  whisper  to  the  auld  man, 
‘  She  maunna  see  him.  He  is  mangled  oot  o’  the 
shape  o’  man.’  But  I  wasna  to  be  gainsaid,  and 
Tam  took  my  airm  as  we  gaed  doon  through  the 
toon  to  Waterloo.  There  they  tried  hard  to  keep 
hiift  oot  frae  my  sicht.  They  tellt  me  he  was  nae 
fit  to  be  seen,  but  there ’s  n.ae  law  that  can  keep 
a  wife  frae  seeing  her  husband’s  corpse.  He  was 
lying  in  a  waiting-room,  covered  up  with  a  sheet, 
and,  O  me  !  he  was  sair,  sair  mangled,  —  that  puir 
fallow  there  is  naething  to  him,  —  but  the  winsome, 
manly  face,  with  the  sweet  familiar  smile  on  it,  was 
nane  spoiled ;  and  lang,  lang  I  sat  there,  us  twa 
alane,  with  my  hand  on  his  cauld  forehead,  playin’ 
wi’  his  bonny  waving  hair.  They  left  me  there,  in 
their  considerate  kindliness,  till  the  cauld  licht  o’ 
the  New  Year’s  morning  began  to  break,  and  then 
they  came  and  tellt  me  I  must  go.  But  I  wadna 
gang  my  lane.  He  was  mine  and  mine  only  sae 
lang  as  he  was  abuve  the  mould ;  ami  I  claimed  my 
dead  hame  wi’  me,  to  that  house  he  had  left  sae  brisk 
and  sprightly  when  he  kissed  me  in  the  morning. 
Four  o’  the  railway  porters  carried  him  up  to  that 
hame  which  had  tint  its  hame  look  for  me  noo.  I 
keepit  him  to  myself  till  they  took  him  awa’  frae  me, 
and  laid  him  under  a  saugh  tree  in  the  Spittal 
Kirkyard.” 

She  jiaused  in  her  story,  overcome  by  the  bitter 
memory  of  the  past,  and  I  wanted  no  formal  appli¬ 
cation  now  to  give  me  the  clew  to  her  strange  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  acciilent  ward,  and  her  hitherto  inex¬ 
plicable  fondness  for  “  railw.ay  cases.”  Poor  thing, 
with  what  inexpressible  vividness  must  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  this  New  Year’s  night  was  passing 
with  her  have  recalled  the  sad  remembrances  of 
that  other  New  Year’s  night,  the  narrative  of  which 
she  had  just  given  me!  Presently  she  recovert*d 
her  voice,  and  briefly  concluded  the  little  his¬ 
tory. 

“  Leddy,  I  was  wi’  bairn  when  my  Alick  was 
taen  fixim  me.  O,  how  I  used  to  pray  that  God 
would  be  gooil  to  me,  and  give  me  .a  living  keepsake 
of  my  dead  husband.  I  troubled  nobody.  I  never 
spiered  if  my  father  would  do  anything  for  me  ;  but 
I  got  work  at  the  combs,  and  I  lived  in  prayerful 
hope.  My  hour  of  trouble  came,  and  a  fatherless 
laddie  was  born  into  this  weary  warld,  the  very  pic¬ 
ture  of  him  th.at  was  mouldering  under  the  tree  in 
the  Spittal  Kirkyard.  I  needna  tell  ye  I  christened 
him  Alick,  and  the  bairn  h.as  been  ray  joy  and 
comfort  ever  since  God  gifleil  me  with  him.  I  found 
the  sights  and  memories  of  Aberdeen  too  much  for 
me,  —  so  I  came  up  to  London  here,  and  yq  ken 
the  rest  about  me.  It  was  because  of  being  with 
my  bairn  that  I  wouldna  agree  to  live  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal  here  like  the  lave  of  the  nurses,  and  when  I  go 
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home  now  to  my  little  attic,  he  will  waken  up  out 
ofhissat^  sleep,  rosy  and  fresh,  and  hold  up  his 
bonnic  mou,  sae  like  his  father’s,  for  ‘  mammie’s 
kiss.’  ” 


LONG  ENGAGEJIENTS. 


Thk  practical  spirit  of  the  ape  has  disposed  people 
to  look  with  marked  disfavor  upon  loiif;  engage¬ 
ments,  and  for  once  the  spirit  of  tlie  age  lias  invad¬ 
ed  the  domain  of  domestic  ethics  without  doing 
them  any  hurt.  Nearly  everybody  now  ajiproves 
of  matrimonial  engagements  being,  like  others  of 
not  (^uite  so  bloodless  a  character,  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive.  Marriage  is  one  of  those  desperate  e.\per- 
iments  to  which  Macbeth’s  famous  words,  used  in 
the  half-sense  in  which  alone  they  seem  ever  to  be 
employed,  are  peculiarly  applicable,  —  If  the  thing 
is  to  be  done  at  all,  “  then  ’t  were  well  it  were  done 
quickly.”  The  old  saw  about  marrying  in  haste 
and  repenting  at  leisure  can  scarcely  be  construed 
as  referring  to  betrothals,  since  even  the  law  oft  the 
subject,  which  is  by  no  means  new,  docs  not  con¬ 
template  such  a  process  as  repentance,  and  attaches 
a  heavy  penalty  to  indulgence  in  it.  Formerly, 
people  who  were  engaged  were  considered  to  be  as 
good  as  married ;  and  the  canon  law  as  understood 
at  Rome,  we  believe,  requires  a  formal  dis|)ensation 
from  such  a  pledge  btifore  any  other  union  is  permis¬ 
sible.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  rather  to  en¬ 
tering  into  engagements  than  to  their  natural  and 
final  result,  that  the  familiar  warning  referred  ;  and 
to  that  extent,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  sound  one.  Mod¬ 
ern  practice,  however,  for  the  most  part,  docs  not 
pay  much  heed  to  it,  even  when  taken  in  this  sense ; 
the  fact  being,  that  there  is  often  quite  as  much 
haste  in  getting  two  young  persons  cng.aged  as  in 
getting  them  marrieil.  A  cynical  writer  has  re¬ 
marked  that  a  man  cannot  know  too  much  about  his 
wife  before  marriage,  or  too  little  after  it.  AV'ithout 
accepting  the  second  disagreeabltj  observation,  we 
m.ay  still  allow  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
perfectly  inofiensive  wisdom  in  the  firet.  But  it 
tells  against  h.asty  engagements,  rather  than  in  favor 
of  long  ones ;  and  were  the  former  instead  of  the 
latter  our  present  inijuiry,  we  think  we  could  show 
grave  c.ause  against  a  habit  which  is  becoming  ex¬ 
ceedingly  common.  But  it  is  not ;  and  we  have  al¬ 
luded  to  it  only  because  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  a  brief  engagement  finds  its  full  justification 
only  when  it  has  not  been  a  rash  one. 

But  whether  r.osh  or  the  result  of  due  reflection, 
when  once  entered  upon,  the  sooner  it  is  closed  the 
better.  AVhen  so  very  fine  a  boundary  separates  an 
ardent  couple  from  their  mutually  desired  destiny, 
they  might  as  well  “jump  the  life  to  come,”  as  ilac- 
betli  .again  has  it,  with  happy  despatch ;  and,  where 
matters  are  arranged  witli  sagacity,  any  ilelay  that 
may  take  place  is  commonly  due  to  artificial,  rather 
than  to  natural  obstructions.  Some  such  trivial 
postponement  is,  of  coarse,  inevitable,  and  is  always 
accepted  with  a  good  grace.  In  the  first  place,  as 
everyboiiy  knows,  a  marriage  is  not  a  marriage,  or, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  not  a  wedding,  unless  the  whole 
world  is  there  to  see  it,  and  liow  can  the  whole 
world  be  there  unless  it  is  properly  apprised  of  the 
intended  ceremonial  ?  It  thus  liecomes  obvious  that 
consideration  must  be  paid  to  the  convenience  of 
the  spectators  as  well  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  actors,  and  a  severe  pimalty  may  be  incurred 
by  neglecting  this  important  point.  It  is  true  that 
the  audience  does  not  jiay  at  the  door  of  the  build¬ 


ing  in  which  the  spectacle  is  to  be  witnessed,  but  the 
specially  invited  portion  of  it  is  usually  expected  to 
give  a  gratuity  —  and  no  slight  one  —  for  the  benefit 
of  the  two  chief  performers.  For  it  must,  further¬ 
more,  be  remembered,  that  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  though  the  chief,  are  not  the  only  perform- 
eis ;  and  the  convenience  of  those  who  pl.ay  sec¬ 
ondary,  but,  nevertheless,  indispensable  parts,  and 
even  that  of  the  supernumeraries,  must  likewise  be 
consulted.  Next  to  the  two  protagonists,  the  bride 
and  her  walking  gentleman,  come  those  inferior  but 
deserving  characters,  the  bridesmaids  and  the  best 
man.  The  engagements  of  the  latter  are  not  usually 
of  so  pressing  a  ch.aracter  as  to  make  him  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  early  arrangement.  Ilis  role  reijuires 
very  little  conning,  and  his  wardrobe  is  always  more 
or  less  ready.  Moreover,  he  can  always  answer  for 
himself,  his  movements  not  being  dependent  upon 
those  of  other  people.  But  with  the  Dridesmaids  it 
is  different.  Their  time  is  not  altogether  their  own ; 
and  the  date,  which  iimy  be  perfectly  agreeable  to 
one  of  them,  or  to  the  maternal  regulator  of  the 
movements  of  one  of  them,  may  completely  clash 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  maternal  regulator  of 
the  moi  ements  of  another  of  them.  Of  coui-se,  the 
more  numerous  the  bridesmaids  the  more  complex 
the  difficulties  of  this  description.  Supposing  these 
little  preliminaries  to  be  got  over  smoothly,  there  is 
still  the  grave  question  of  costume  to  be  considered. 
Here,  however,  it  is  the  wardrobe  of  the  prima 
donna,  and  not  of  the  subsidiary  arlistes,  which  gov¬ 
erns  the  interval  between  engagement  and  union. 
The  time  that  is  long  enough  for  her  is  more  than 
long  enough  for  them.  AVe  arc  assured  that  six 
weeks  is  a  short  allowance  for  the  preparation  of  a 
trousseau,  —  thiit  is,  be  it  understooil,  when  it  is 
once,  as  the  feminine  phrase  is,  put  in  hand.  Tak¬ 
ing  all  these  various  matters  into  consideration,  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  period  of  en¬ 
gagement  cannot  well  be  less  than  three  months, 
ami  that  even  this  brief  interval  must  be  regarded 
as  inserted  rather  from  necessity  than  deliberate 
choice. 

AVhenever  an  engagement  is  protracted  much 
beyond  this  limit,  it  is  seldom  the  fault  of  feminine 
obstruction.  It  is  not  women  who  are  responsible 
for  long  eng.agemcnts  and  their  accompanying  evils. 
One  would  have  thought,  indeed,  that  neither  would 
men  do  anything  to  lengthen  so  trying  an  ordeal; 
and  no  doubt  the)*  never  do  when  they  can  help 
themselves.  But  the  proverb  femme  le  veut,  Dieu  le 
vent,  cannot  be  modified  in  favor  of  the  sex  that  has 
less  influence  with  the  higher  powers.  A  man  may 
desire  a  thing  very  ardently,  and  yet  the  gods 
remain  cruelly  inexoi-able.  lie  is  fettereil  by 
circumstances  much  more  than  the  object  of  his 
affections.  Ilis  love,  at  least,  is  very  rarely  “  free  as 
air.”  AVe  may  say  that  it  never  is,  unless  he  be 
either  very  rich  or  entirely  without  occupation. 
Even  a  thriving  young  banker  or  a  rising  barrister 
can  get  away  for  the  indispensable  honeymoon  only 
at  fixed  se.asons  of  the  year,  and,  to  take  the  case  of 
the  latter,  should  he  engage  himself  in  the  sjiring, 
at  the  very  period  when  we  are  told  that  a  young 
man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love,  how 
can  he  possibly  go  to  the  Tyrol  or  South  Italy  — 
in  other  words,  how  can  he  possibly  get  married  — 
before  the  long  vacation  A  rival,  or  a  pardonable 
impatience,  may  have  hurried  him  into  the  step; 
and  the  consequence  is  th.at  the  eng.agement  must 
perforce  be  one  of  six  months,  insteiid  of  the  normal 
three  which  was  the  result  of  the  accurate  and  con- 
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scientious  calculation  we  just  now  made.  Even  six 
months,  however,  though  long,  no  doubt,  to  a  couple 
of  lovers  solicitous  to  annihilate  time,  are  in  practice 
tolerable,  and  certainly  need  not  be  specially  rejiro- 
bated  on  the  score  of  ethical  expediency.  But 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  twice  six  months,  three  times 
six  months,  possibly  with  “perhaps”  at  the  end  of 
them,  —  when,  in  a  word,  the  length  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  becomes  indefinite,  —  the  sagacious  moralist 
has  a  right  to  step  in  .and  shake  his  head.  It  is  not 
often  that  he  has  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  he  is  nowa¬ 
days  usually  antici[)ated  by  a  person  of  at  least 
eipial  sagacity,  tlie  young  laily’s  luamuia,  if  not  by  the 
i  young  lady  herself,  a  most  natural  proceeding, 

!  seeing  that  where  a  lover  pleads  for  so  long  a  delay, 

!  he  does  so  on  the  jireposterous  plea  of  temporary 
poverty,  whicli  is,  of  course,  shortly  to  disappear. 

!  Sometimes,  however,  the  plea  is  we.akly  listened 
!  to,  and  then  we  have  a  genuine  instance  of  a  long 
'  engagement.  To  the  poor  man  himself,  who  has 
I  labored  so  hard  to  obtain  the  concession,  it  cannot 
j  fail  to  be  a  serious  afHiction  of  the  ilesh.  For  he  is, 

■  as  it  were,  in  the  dock,  and  on  his  trial,  the  whole 
j  time.  He  cannot  help  feeling  conscious  that  all  his 
I  accjuaintances — at  least,  all  his  female  acipiaintances 
,  —  are  per|)etuall3r  on  the  point  of  saying  to  him,  and 
!  but  for  consideration  for  his  feelings  would  s.ay  to  him, 

I  “  Il’hen  are  you  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  marry 
I  that  poor  girl  V  ”  He  knows  that  they  think  the 
I  best  days  of  her  life  are  slijiping  away  in  wearisome 
i  waiting  for  his  pecuniary  success ;  and  at  one  of  two 
j  states  of  mind  he  must,  perforce,  soon  arrive.  He 
I  must  be  made  either  exceedingly  irritable  by,  or  ex- 
j  ceedingly  resigned  to,  the  situation.  On  the  first 
supjiosition  he  cannot  well  be  a  very  happy,  nor,  on  the 
i  second,  a  very  faseiii.ating  lover.  He  becomes  eith- 
!  er  a  burden  to  himself  or  to  other  peojile  ;  either  as 
nervously  anxious  .as  a  man  who  has  not  yet  been 
I  accepted,  or  us  offensively  at  home  and  satisfied 
about  the  matter  as  if  he  were  already  a  husband. 
But  it  is  the  girl  who  really  deserves  all  our  com¬ 
miseration.  She  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  tied 
to  a  man  who  is  neither  alive  nor  dea<l ;  neither  a 
lover  who  draws  her,  nor  a  husband  whom  she 
;  draws.  She  can  think  of  nobody  and  nothing  else, 
j  and  yet  she  thinks  in  vain.  She  is  ruined  as  a 
I  daughter  and  sister,  and  utterly  spoiled  as  a  member 
i  of  general  society ;  and  yet  she  is  not  a  wife  or 
I  mistress  of  a  household.  She  has  given  up  almost 
I  everything,  and  she  gets  absolutely  nothing  in  re- 
j  turn  ;  nothing,  at  least,  but  rebukes  from  her  par- 
!  ents  lor  being  absorbi'd  in  vacancy  and  neglecting 
I  her  duties ;  nothing  but  Jokes  from  her  brothers ; 
j  nothing  but  lukewarm  invitations  from  her  old 
friends.  At  home,  she  feels  that  she  is. there  on  suf¬ 
ferance  ;  and  abroad  she  is  a  superfluous  nondescript. 
A  situation  that  ought  to  be  sublime,  and  did  com¬ 
mence  by  being,  at  any  rate,  pathetic,  before  very  long 
is  something  more  than  ridi<‘ulous.  It  is  jiositively 
funny ;  and  the  sacred  affections  of  the  young  be¬ 
come  the  sport  of  every  idle  wag  and  every  merci¬ 
less  gossip.  Even  a  short  eng.agement  is  not  the 
pleasantest  position  of  a  woman’s  life  ;  but  a  long 
one  must  be  wellnigh  insufferable.  When  married 
life  does  come,  —  if  it  ever  does,  —  its  more  novel 
and  delic.ate  pleasures  have  been  discounted,  and  at 
what  a  price  !  It  seems  a  hard  doctrine  that  there 
must  be  no  love  where  there  is  not  sulHeient  money ; 
but  we  must  take  this  world  as  we  find  it,  and  a 
very  limited  experience  is  enough  to  convince 
anybody  that  it  was  not  made  exclusively  or  ex¬ 
pressly  for  love.  Let  us  indulge  in  the  pleasing 
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hope  that  the  next  one  is.  And  as  we  know,  at 
least,  that  in  it  there  is  no  marrying  or'  giving  in 
m.arriage,  engagements  can  evidently  there  be  as 
long  as  anybody  could  possibly  desire. 


THE  JIOIIALITY  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The  English  people  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one 
in  tlie  worhl  which  considers  thrift  discreditable, 
which  attaches  opprobrious  epithets  to  carefulness 
in  expenditure,  and  regards  foresight  against  wastry 
with  something  of  moral  as  well  ;vs  intellectual  dis¬ 
dain.  It  is  also  the  only  one  which  denounces  ex¬ 
travagance,  not  as  a  folly,  but  a  vice,  .as  a  habit 
showing  defect  of  conscience  .as  well  as  deficiency  of 
judgment.  We  are  inclined,  in  the  absence  of  any 
more  pressing  consider.ations,  to  sjieculate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  soundness  as  well  as  the  origin  of  this 
feeling,  which  out  of  London,  and  sometimes  in 
London,  has  a  m.irvellous  effect  in  limiting  the  free¬ 
dom  of  individual  action.  In  New  England,  as 
JIrs.  Beecher  Stowe  has  toM  us,  it  is  so  powerful 
that  neighbors  will  sharply  remonstrate  against  what 
the  Scotch  call  wasting  tlie  mercies,  will  sit  in  com¬ 
mittee  and  decide  whether  gilt  salt-spoons  are 
“  consistent.”  Even  in  Enghand,  though  neighbors 
hardly  venture  on  remonstrance,  they  regard  ex¬ 
travagance  as  full  apology  for  that  form  of  reproba¬ 
tion  which  is  half  backbiting,  half  moral  reprehen¬ 
sion,  and  which  the  m.ajority  of  people  are  so  afraid 
to  excite.  There  ai'e  thousands  of  families  in  Eng¬ 
lish  country  towns  where  the  pursebe.arer  literally 
dare  not  live  as  he  likes  or  do  as  he  likes,  because 
“  the  family,”  or  the  neighbors,  or  the  community 
generally,  would  think  the  attendant  expenditure 
wanton,  and  in  all  future  discussion  of  him  and  his 
character  would  ipialify  any  praise  by  the  .assertion 
that  he  was  “so  very  extravagant.”  People  hire 
houses  for  ycai-s  rather  than  build,  because  other 
people  would  characterize  that  act  of  economy  as 
extr.av.agance,  ju^t  as  the  British  Government  pays 
eight  per  cent  in  rent,  lest  the  House  of  Commons 
should  condemn  an  outlay  of  the  same  capital  ob¬ 
tainable  at  three.  We  have  known  an  instance  in 
which  a  man  in  business  was  half  ruined  by  the  dis¬ 
credit  brought  on  him  by  an  assertion  that  “  he 
drank  wine  at  breakfast.”  It  was  quite  true;  he 
had  lived  long  abroad,  and  preferred  claret  and 
water  to  tea,  but  so  strong  became  the  bruit,  that 
he  w.as  compelled  to  give  it  up.  He  was  not  con¬ 
demned,  be  it  observed,  for  taking  wine  in  the 
morning,  —  his  neighbors  were  quite  well  aware  that 
he  was  temperate  enough  to  take  them  all  in,  —  and 
had  he  drank  beer,  as  many  of  his  townsmen  did, 
not  a  word  would  have  been  said.  But,  “  Claret  for 
breakfast  I  what  shocking  extravagance !  that  man 
will  fail !  ”  was  the  sentence  rejieated  in  a  hundred 
different  ways,  for  months  after  the  unlucky  mer¬ 
chant  had  yielded  to  social  pressure.  His  whole  ex¬ 
penditure  on  his  luxury,  he  said,  was  a  shilling  a  day, 
which  he  could  perfectly  well  afford ;  but  he  could 
not  stand  the  doubt  the  claret  threv/  on  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  a  business  head,  and,  indeed,  on  his  general 
character.  He  might  have  thrown  away  five  times 
the  sum  in  .a  whist  club,  and  nobody  would  have 
made  a  remark ;  but  he  was  spending  money  in  a 
way  his  neighbors  did  not  understand,  —  was,  in  short, 
exlra-varjans,  going  beyond  the  sacred  limit  of  the 
usu.al !  —  ami  wandering  of  th.at  kind  in  England  is 
held  to  be  immoral.  “  John,”  says  some  old  lady  of 
the  family,  “  is  all  very  well,  but,  my  dear,  he  is  so 
extravagant  and  she  says  it  with  just  the  feeling 
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with  which  she  would  say  “  he  is  wild,”  or  “  he  drinks 
too  much,”  or  “  he  is  harsh  to  his  wile,”  or  would 
accuse  him  of  any  other  offence  not  precisely  punish¬ 
able  by  law. 

The  object  of  the  expenditure  in  her  judgment, 
which  is  that  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mattei’,  and  its  extent  very 
little  indeed.  A  man  may  put  .11500  in  a  rotten  invest¬ 
ment  and  escape  all  bl.ame,  and  then  be  held  up  as 
an  awful  example  to  the  neighborhood  because  ho 
gives  £100  lor  a  diamond  for  his  wile,  —  .an  invest¬ 
ment  about  as  secure  and  nearly  as  profitable  as 
Consols.  We  have  known  a  man  who  could  not  eat 
the  mass  of  half-baked  Hour  which  it  pleases  English¬ 
men  to  consider  bread  condemned  for  “  extrava¬ 
gance  ”  Because  he  “  peeled  the  loaf,”  at  a  cost  of 
about  a  pound  a  year,  while  his  health  was  worth  a 
jK)und  an  hour ;  and  have  heard  serious  reprobation 
of  another  because  he  had  a  fancy  for  taking  in  two 
newspapers  instead  of  one.  lie  was  extravagant, 
and  that  was  enough ;  and  he  might,  as  far  as  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  were  concerned,  almost  as  well  have 
been  called  a  drunkard,  or  a  proHigate,  or  a  blas¬ 
phemer. 

The  cause  of  this  special  dislike  of  some  forms  of 
spending  money  among  a  people  by  no  means  thrifty 
is,  we  imagine,  the  rooted  blunder  in  English  phi¬ 
losophy  which  tends  so  strongly  to  stereotype  socie¬ 
ty,  the  confusion  between  selfishness  and  self-will. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  forms  of  e.x- 
travagance  in  which  the  h.abit  amounts  to  vice,  and 
quite  deserves  all  the  social  reprobation  it  receives, 
and  more  than  it  is  likely  to  get.  The  man  who 
spends  on  himself  till  he  is  unable  to  meet  the  claims 
or,  it  may  be,  the  rights  of  others,  is  of  course  a 
vicious  man, —  vicious  not  for  his  expenditure,  but  for 
indulging  a  selfishness  so  great  as  to  involve  a  cruel¬ 
ty.  For  a  married  man,  without  property,  to  post¬ 
pone  a  life  insurance  to  a  daily  glass  of  port,  or  even 
^  daily  journal,  is  an  ollence  against  the  highest 
law  of  morals,  and  so  is  any  extravagance  involving 
debts  which  will  never  be  paid.  That  is  in  reality  a 
form  of  theft,  though  palliated  usually  as  to  motive, 
but  not  as  to  result,  by  a  certain  want  of  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  injury  inflicted.  So,  we  suppose,  is 
extravagance  of  the  kind  most  usually  commented 
on  in  newspapers,  an  expenditure  on  some  habit,  or 
taste,  or  pursuit  so  wild  that  the  spendthrift  ulti¬ 
mately  falls  out  of  his  position , —  is,  m  popular  par¬ 
lance,  a  ruined  man. 

It  is  excessively  difficult  to  define  in  words  the 
immorality  of  this  particular  form  of  e.xtravagance, 
—  that  is,  its  immorality  without  reference  to  the 
object  of  the  expenditure,  —  though  we  all  feel  that 
it  is  immoral.  To  waste  a  fortune  on  the  Turf  is 
clearly  wrong,  because  the  object  is  almost  always  a 
selfish  pursuit  of  excitement;  and  the  same  condem¬ 
nation  must  be  passed  on  the  most  ruinous  extrava¬ 
gance  of  all,  social  ostentation.  That  is  a  loss  of 
power  for  the  indulgence  of  a  low  vanity,  and  is  as 
morally  wrong  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  cut  off 
his  hand  in  order  to  excite  the  impression  that  he 
was  a  wounded  hero.  But  suppose  the  object  to  be 
beneficial  or  indifferent.  A  childless  man  might 
give,  though  it  has  never  been  done,  the  bulk  of  his 
means  to  reduce  the  National  Debt,  —  would  that 
be  wrong  ?  The  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  borrowed 
vast  sums  at  5  per  cent,  in  order  to  buy  land  which 
only  returned  3  per  cent,  in  order  to  increase  his 
political  influence,  and  so  reduced  his  family  for  a 
time  to  the  comparative  poverty  out  of  which  they 
are  now  again  emerging.  Supposing  the  increase  of 

i. 

political  influence  a  worthy  or  indifferent  object,  j 
which  it  might  or  might  not  be,  —  was  that  wrong  V 

Men  have  an  instinct  that  it  was ;  and  we  suppose 
the  true  argument  is,  that  no  man  can  have  a  right 
to  throw  away  his  own  capacity  of  usefulness,  of 
which  power,  station,  and  command  of  money,  are, 
no  doubt,  important  constituents.  It  is  very  difficult, 
however,  to  show  that  the  gift  to  the  National  Debt 
would  be  worse  than  any  other  gift  to  the  people,  or  j  i 

that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  extravagance  w.is  ■  ' 

worse  than  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  ruined  himself  in  j 

order  to  be  able  to  govern  England  undisturbed  by  1 

household  cares.  One  is  almost  ilriven  amidst  such  '  1 
instances  to  accept  result,  rather  than  motive,  as  the  '  f 
basis  of  judgment, — a  very  unsound  mode  of  indue-  |  ‘ 
tion  in  ethics. 

There  is  a  form  of  extravagance  which  is  vicious,  I  > 
but  as  a  rule  the  acts  to  which  that  word  is  usually  >  ; 

applied  in  England  are  either  indifferent  or  actually  ,  . 

praiseworthy,  are  the  results  of  mere '  idiosyncrasy,  i  i 
of  that  individuality  of  judgment  which  it  ought  to  1 
be  the  object  of  Englishmen  to  encourage ;  or,  at  , 

worst,  of  a  wilfulness  not  worthy  blame.  The  most  ,  1 

common  form  of  all  extravagances,  indifference  to 
petty  outlays,  is  very  often  as  right  as  if  it  were  the 
result  of  wise  and  deliberate  judgment.  Up  to  a  , 
certain  point,  care  about  such  exj)enditures  cramps 
and  worries  the  mind, — causes  in  actual  loss  of  | 
money  more  waste  than  it  saves.  Sixpences  smooth  1 
life,  and  to  the  nervous  organizations  bred  in  our  i 
cities  life  needs  smoothing.  Nobody  is  ever  ruined  ' 
in  candle-ends,  and  the  effort  to  keep  them  only  1 
insures  a  discontented,  and  therefore  a  spasmodically  i 
expensive,  household. 

No  form  of  wastefulness  strikes  some  men  —  and  ! 
some  liberal  men  —  so  much  as  wastefulness  of  sil-  | 
ver  in  cab-hire,  in  petty  gifts,  in  minute  purchases,  i 
an<l  no  income  seems  to  e.xempt  those  who  practise  1 
it  from  the  charge  of  extravagance.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  often  quite  certain  that  a  waste  of  half  a  crown 
a  day — £40  a  year — will  increase  a  man’s  pow¬ 
er  of  making  the  best  of  himself,  of  earning,  if  it  is 
to  be  put  in  that  way,  more  than  twice  the  sum  e.x- 
pended  in  things  yielding  a  visible  return.  It  is 
right  to  save  temper,  even  at  the  expense  of  cash. 

There  are  degrees  in  all  things ;  but  we  suspect  that 
the  professional  class,  in  their  habitual  extravagance 
in  sixpences,  arc  wiser  than  the  trading  class,  who  j 
so  often  condemn  them  lor  that  disregard.  One  of  ‘ 
the  commonest  forms  of  extravagance,  building,  is  i  | 
often  a  direct  moral  and  intellectual  benefit  to  the  ' 
amateur,  gratifying  a  healthy  passion  of  construct-  ' 
iveness,  which,  ungratified,  would  exhibit  itself  in  i 
the  search  for  much  more  dangerous  excitements.  1 

Book-buying,  picture-buying,  gem  or  toy  buying  are  j 

defensible  on  the  same  grounds,  as  at  worst  blame-  i 

less  amusements ;  and  it  will  rarely  be  found,  we  | 

think,  that  men  with  any  special  e.xtravagance  of  ;  1; 

that  sort  come  to  much  pecuniary  grief.  On  the 
contrary,  they  as  often  acquire  the  habit  of  thrift 
and  regularity  in  pecuniary  matters,  in  order  to  grat¬ 
ify  the  exceptional  taste.  “  Collectors,”  for  exam¬ 
ple,  even  if  it  be  of  old  china,  are  very  rarely  ruined. 

Other  men,  again,  —  and  this  is  a  very  frcipicnt 
case,  —  get  a  reputation  for  extravagance  by  a  habit 
decidedly  wise, —  that  of  concentrating  wastefulness, 
of  making  presents,  or  buying  toys,  for  exanqile, 
very  seldom,  but  when  they  give  or  buy  securing 
things  really  worth  the  money.  The  woman  who 
saves  in  “chift’ons”  what  will  buy  Lace  or  diamonds  is 
the  very  reverse  of  extravagant,  though  she  is  certain 
to  be  so  considered  by  people  to  whom  daily  extrava- 
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gance  in  smaller  things  would  seem  quite  unobjec¬ 
tionable. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  you  are  proving  only  that 
extravaganee  may  be  prudent,  not  that  it  ean  be 
moral.  No,  we  are  not ;  for  our  point  is  that,  apart 
from  selfishness  or  loss  of  usefulness  through  waste, 
expenditure  is  a  matter  to  be  governed  by  individu¬ 
al  will,  with  little  or  no  moral  meaning  whatever. 

A  man  is  not  bound  to  spend  his  money  in  the 
way  approved  by  the  community,  but  in  the  way 
approved  by  himself.  If  he  has  £300  a  year  to 
spend  on  a  carriage,  and  chooses  to  sjiend  it  on  dia¬ 
mond  buttons  instead,  he  may  be  a  foul  fur  his  pains, 
though  as  an  investor  he  would  be  simply  shrewd, 
but  he  is  not  in  any  way  morally  wrong.  lie  only 
prefers  his  own  way  to  other  people’s,  and  he  not 
only  has  a  right  to  prefer  it,  but  is  bound  to  prefer 
it,  if  ho  wants  to  preserve  any  individuality  of  char¬ 
acter  at  all,  —  a  doetrine  we  are  proclaiming  from 
the  housetop  about  once  a  month,  without,  wc  fear, 
the  smallest  result  It  is  easy  to  fight,  and  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  defeat,  Mrs.  Worldly  Grundy  ;  but  to  defeat 
Mrs.  Spiritual  Grundy  is  nearly  impossible,  and 
even  to  fight  her  fairly  is  considered  in  England  to 
involve  something  of  the  sin  of  presumption.  It  is  a 
work  whieh  wants  doing,  nevertheless ;  and  as  the 
right  of  Christian  liberty  is  the  last  the  old  pulpit 
will  ever  preach  up.  the  new  one  will  do  well  to  take 
it  under  its  care. 


NICKNAMES. 

PniLOSOPiiERS  might  well  condescend  to  pay  a 
little  more  attention  than  they  usually  spare  to  some 
of  the  apparently  trivial  means  by  which  tlie  world 
is  influenced.  They  are  ready  to  be  eloquent  upon 
the  dawning  of  a  new  idea  in  the  world,  when 
it  comes  wrapped  in  all  the  pomp  of  el.aborate  his¬ 
tories  and  disijuisitions ;  but  it  would  be  at  le^t 
equally  important,  though  doubtless  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  to  mark  the  time  at  whieh  it  wins  the  aceept- 
ance  of  great  masses  of  mankind.  The  threadbare 
comparison  between  the  influence  of  laws  and  that 
of  songs  upon  a  people  is  the  ordinary  instance  of 
the  truth.  When,  for  example,  the  French  mob 
began  to  sing  the  Marseillaise,  they  had  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Kevolution.  And  what  a  song  is 
to  a  political  essay,  a  nickname  is  to  a  song.  The 
idea  to  which  it  corresponds  has  beeome  so  familiar 
that  it  can  be  packed  into  a  single  word,  without 
requiring  even  a  verse  of  explanation.  The  party 
wlneh  can  obtain  currency  for  its  coinage  of  phrases 
must  have  obtained  a  considerable  ascendeney. 
There  were  Whigs  and  Tories  in  England  before 
the  names  were  invested,  but  the  invention  brought 
them  at  once  into  distinct  opposition.  The  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  nickname  acted  like  the  electric  current 
which  decomposes  a  chemical  mi.xturc,  —  the  rival 
elements  were  there,  but  they  had  not  crystallized 
into  distinct  and  sep.arate  shapes.  Such  nicknames 
arise,  as  a  rule,  so  spontaneously  that  no  particular 
person  can  claim  the  glory  of  the  invention ;  some 
old  word,  perhaps,  has  lain  in  long  concealment 
till  it  is  suddenly  torn  from  its  obscurity  to  become 
familiar  in  every  mouth.  “  Skedaddle,”  for  example, 
must  have  been  smouldering,  as  it  were,  in  some 
corner  of  America  until  the  crisis  arose  which  imper¬ 
atively  required  its  use.  It  e.xprcsscd  with  such 
delicacy  the  peculiar  shade  of  cynical  indillerence 
in  which  the  Yankee  soldier  ran  away  for  the  time 
when  he  knew  that  he  was  beaten,  subject  to  the  full 
intention  of  fighting  another  day,  that  it  must  have 


been  discovered,  if  not  invented,  by  a  man  of  genius. 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  must  have  existed  to 
put  into  three  hitherto  neglected  syllables  that 
precise  meaning  which  we  should  vainly  endeavor  to 
analyze  in  many  sentences.  I  low  it  is  that  words, 
previously  unknown,  are  capable  of  summoning  to 
every  one’s  mind  such  complex  combinations  of  ideas 
is  a  profound  mystery ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  prerog¬ 
ative  of  the  poet  to  perceive  by  immediate  intuition 
the  particular  set  of  sounds  which  will  produce  the 
desired  effect  upon  the  mind.  To  account  for  the 
influence  exercised  by  a  single  verse  or  a  single 
epithet  is  as  impossible  as  to  explain  why  certain 
combinations  of  colors  or  of  musical  sounds  produce 
an  exquisite  pleasure.  To  take  another  trivial 
instance,  every  one  knows  that  certain  of  his  friends 
are  doomed  to  be  known  by  a  nickname;  at  the 
period  of  life  when  the  faculty  of  word-making  is 
still  in  full*  activity,  all  the  acquaintances  of  such 
persons  are  long  in  labor  to  hit  off  the  required  ap¬ 
pellation  ;  suddenly  it  comes  by  a  flash  of  inspiration, 
and  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be  Impossible  ever  to 
think  of  the  victim  without  his  appropriate  head- 
mark.  Why  it  should  be  that  one  man,  whatever 
his  godfathers  and  godmothers  may  have  Intended, 
should  be  always  and  inevitably  called  “  Jack,”  is,  j 

as  before,  an  unfathomable  mystery.  If  we  could  ; 

fully  solve  it,  we  might  understand  the  great  ; 
problem  of  the  origin  of  language ;  meanwhile  we 
can  only  conjecture  dimly  that  either  something 
about  the  sound  itself,  or  about  its  use  in  other 
instances,  has  invested  it  with  a  set  of  dim  associations 
which  cause  it  to  be  a  descriptive  term,  as  well  as  a 
mere  sound. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  immense  importance 
so  often  attributed  to  nicknames.  Without  language 
the  reasoning  faculty  must  be  in  a  rudimentary 
state;  and  without  the  power  of  inventing  new 
names  with  a  capacity  for  sticking,  all  the  outlines  i 
of  party  creeds  would  remain  vague  and  fluctuating. 

You  cannot  properly  hate  a  man  of  different  opin¬ 
ions  from  your  own  till  you  have  labelled  him  with 
some  unpleasant  epithet.  In  theological  debates,  a 
heretic  may  be  defined  as  a  man  with  a  nickn.ame. 

Till  we  have  succeeded  in  fixing  a  name  upon  him, 
he  is  confounded  amongst  the  general  mass  of  the 
orthodo.x ;  his  peculiarities  are  presumably  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  constitute  him  Into  a  separate  species.  In  j 
American  politics.  It  is  said  that  the  success  of  the 
llcpublican  party  was  determined  in  great  measure  j 
by  its  name.  There  was  nothing  attractive  to  the  [ 
ordinary  mind  about  such  names  as  a  Whig  or  a  ; 
Knownothing ;  but  every  American  would,  of  course,  j 
be  pleased  to  call  himself  a  Republican,  though  | 
nobody  could  imagine  that  the  points  at  issue  were 
really  described  by  the  ordinary  senses  of  Democ¬ 
racy  and  Republicanism.  But  the  high  art  of  giv¬ 
ing  nicknames  comes  out  in  describing  more  deli¬ 
cate  shades  of  difference.  Everybody  is  conscious 
of  a  number  of  vague  social  antipathies ;  he  meets  a 
number  of  persons  who,  somehow  or  other,  jar  upon 
his  sensibilities ;  they  tread  upon  his  tendcrest  corns, 
and  move  him  to  an  inarticulate  sense  of  indig-  , 
nation.  Unluckily,  he  cannot  say  what  are  the  par¬ 
ticular  offensive  qualities ;  he  is  like  a  man  suffer¬ 
ing  from  some  undetermined  disonler,  who  will  be 
much  obliged  to  the  doctor  who  will  give  it  a  name,  j 
even  though  the  name  tells  him  next  to  nothing  as 
to  its  nature.  When  the  genius  arises  who  describes 
our  hitherto  unknown  enemies  by  a  common  n.ame, 
we  have  at  least  the  great  pleasure  of  possessing  a  j 
new  abusive  epithet.  An  immense  progress,  for  ex-  i 
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i  ample,  was  made  in  social  morality  when  Mr. 
Thackeray  gave  to  the  word  “  snob  ”  a  new  and 
hitherto  unused  significance.  We  had  all  been  fiv- 
miliar  with  snobs  in  our  daily  life,  an<l  not  a  few  of 
us,  it  mjvy  be  presumed,  had  been  in  our  own  per¬ 
sons  very  fair  examples  of  the  race.  Hut  any  one 
who  wished  to  denounce  snobbish  actions  had  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  vague  anil  unsatisfixetory  circum¬ 
locutions.  He  could  not  say  in  a  single  syllable. 
You  are  a  person  with  a  disposition  to  cringe 

ime.anly  before  persons  who  are  your  social  suik;- 
riors ;  you  are  given  to  ape  with  inferior  means  the 
manners  and  customs  of  another  class,  and  simply 
■  to  make  yourselves  ridiculous  for  your  pains;  you 
I  have  the  soul  of  a  flunkey,  and  of  a  flunkey  who 

J  does  not  know  his  proper  place ;  you  are  like  Major 

I  Ponto,  and  your  proper  idol  should  be  (ieorge  iV. 

:  To  say  all  this  woiihl  be  .as  little  satisfactory  as  to 

i  affix  to  a  man  a  zoological  description  of  the  animal, 
instead  of  directly  calling  him  an  .ass. 

4  The  Lost  new  name  which  has  become  popular  is 
j  due  to  Mr.  iMatthew  Arnold,  and  it  shows  some  of 
j  the  weak  points  which  belong  to  the  system.  Within  a 
j  year  or  two  evcryliody  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
j  tliere  flourishes  amongst  us  a  hitherto  undescribed 

I  monster  called  a  Philistine.  It  hius  been  a  very  con- 

1  venient  term,  at  the  moment  when  Englishmen 
I  were  rousing  themselves  to  acknowledge  the  start- 
;  ling  fact  that  they  were  not  in  all  respects  the 
j  wisest  and  best  of  mankind.  The  name  summed  up 
{  very  fairly  the  stupidity  and  narrow  provincialism 
I  which  is  so  prevalent  amongst  our  glorious  middle- 
!  classes,  and  it  w.as  just  as  well  that  they  should  dis- 

1  cover  that  in  certain  respects  they  are  so  offensive 

j  to  intelligent  persons  that  they  require  a  special 

I  epithet  to  give  vent  to  the  accumulated  feelings  of 
disgust  which  they  had  provoked.  The  use  of  a 
nickname  resembles  in  this  respect  the  use  of  an 
oath.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  embodied  snort ;  it  is  an 
expressive  gesture  of  contempt,  sufficiently  pointed 
to  pierce  in  some  degree  the  thick  hide  of  a  stupid 
antagonist.  Even  the  most  pig-headed  vestry-man 
feels  that  something  unpleasant  has  been  said  about 
him  when  he  has  been  called  a  Philistine,  though  he 
may  have  the  vaguest  possible  conception  of  its  pre¬ 
cise  meaning.  For  some  time,  indeed,  the  majority 
of  mankind  had  only  the  general  im])ression  that  a 
Philistine  was  something  different  from  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  therefore  something  very  contemptible. 
But  what  were  the  precise  merits  which  entitled 
him  to  be  a  child  of  light,  and  the  absence  of  which 
consigned  the  rest  of  the  world  to  flie  supreme  con- 

!  tempt  conveyed  in  the  word“  Philistine.”  remained  a 
mystery.  And  now  that  the  name  has  met  with 
considerable  acceptance,  it  is  suffering  in  another 
w.ay.  It  is  used  so  vaguely  by  people  who  are 
themselves  Philistines  of  the  deepest  dye,  that  it  is 
in  danger  of  losing  its  meaning.  The  sharpness  of 
the  weapon  is  disappearing  under  frequent  use,  and 
in  the  bands  of  certain  writers  it  is  becoming  merely 
a  new  term  of  abuse  to  throw  .at  the  heads  of  any 
one  they  dislike.  By  a  gradual  process  of  decay  it 
will,  it  seems,  become  equivalent  to  little  more  than 
Tory. 

Me.anwhile,  we  confe.ss  to  feeling  another  want 
more  pressingly.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  h.as  described 
I  the  antithesis  to  a  Philistine  as  being  a  child  of  light, 
j  But,  with  all  respect  to  him,  we  fear  that  the  name  is 
rather  too  complimentary  for  the  mass  of  his  own  dis¬ 
ciples.  Certainly  the  persons  in  whose  mouths  the 
name  of  Philistine  is  most  frequent  are  not  entirely 
exempt  from  human  weakness.  When  we  come  to 


examine  the  light  by  which  they  walk,  we  fancy 
that  it  is  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  a  farthing  can¬ 
dle  of  their  own.  At  the  opposite  pole  to  Philis¬ 
tinism  are  the  young  gentlemen  who,  until  they  have 
bloomed  sufficiently  to  deserve  a  specific  name  from 
some  acute  observer,  must  be  ranked  under  the  gi>n- 
eral  title  of  prigs.  As  a  rule,  they  arc  fresh  from  the 
Universities,  and,  indeed,  are  closely  allied  in  some 
respects  to  the  least  agreeable  variety  of  dons.  It 
is  a  rather  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  just  now,  that  the  teaching  bodies  are  to 
a  great  c.xtent  composed  of  very  young  men.  Of 
course,  a,  gentleman  who  has  taken  his  degree 
within  a  few  years  considers  himself  to  be  at  the 
very  tbcus  of  the  intellectual  light  of  the  country, 
lie  naturally  and  p.ardonabl^’  looks  upon  all  persons 
a  few  years  .above  him  in  University  standing  to  lie 
old  fogies,  and  persons  who  are  not  at  the  University 
at  all  are  unworthy  to  do  more  than. sit  at  his  feet. 
Consequently,  he  comes  out  into  the  world  prepared 
to  set  up  as  a  ready-made  prophet,  and  to  apply  an 
immediate  and  final  solution  to  all  the  problems  of 
the  d.ay.  The  particular  line  which  he  will  take  is 
of  course  dependent  on  accident.  He  may  be  an 
extreme  Ritualist,  or  he  .may  be  ready  to  set  up  the 
worship  of  Humanity  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Youth¬ 
ful  conceit  is  not  a  very  heavy  crime,  and  we  may 
safely  trust  that  it  will  wear  off'  in  a  few  years’  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  just  now  it  is  r.ather  more  off'ensive  than 
usual,  and  jiartly  because  the  epithet  of  Philistine 
has  given  into  the  hands  of  ingenuous  youth  so 
ready  a  means  of  insulting  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If  the  abounding  self-confidence  of  the  rising  gencr- 
.ation  should  lead  them  to  develop  into  a  more  defi¬ 
nite  school,  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  should  be  furnished  with  some  means  of  re¬ 
tort  by  the  next  inventor  of  nicknames. 


FROM  HULL  COURT  TO  FAIRVIEW. 

CiTi.TiVATK  the  friendship  of  friends  who  have 
houses  at  the  seaside.  It  was  the  advice  —  oft 
repeated  and  gratiiitouslv  given,  though  by  a  law¬ 
yer  —  of  my  friend  John  Jackson,  of  the  Outer  'fem- 
ple.  It  was  always  the  remark  with  which  he 
prefaced  his  farewell  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  town  for  some  of  the  many  watering-places  at 
which  he  was  sure  of  a  billet.  On  every  possible 
occasion  John  Jackson  would  escape  from  his  dingy 
chambers,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  “  reinvigorate  the 
inner  and  the  outer  man  by  contact  with  Neptune’s 
own  peculiar  ”  ;  and  he  spoke  of  going  out  of  town 
for  a  day  or  so  as  glibly,  and  with  as  much  certainty 
of  going,  as  the  owner  of  a  yacht  and  of  a  score  of 
“  seaside  places  ”  might  have  done.  John  used  to 
explain,  almost  apologetically,  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  going  away.  He  knew  how  many  cubic 
feet  of  o.xygen  ought  to  jiass  through  the  lungs  of  a 
man  of  given  size  in  order  to  give  that  man  a 
healthy  body ;  he  knew  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
how  many  cubic  feet  of  air  were  contained  in  his 
own  apartments,  how  many'  cubic  feet  of  carlionic 
acid  gas  were  given  off  from  his  lungs  in  the  Ibur- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  he  reckoned,  by  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  subtle  process,  which  he  often  tried  to  make 
me  understand,  the  extent  to  which  his  system  suf¬ 
fered  if  for  more  than  a  given  time  it  was  subjecteil 
to  treatment  which  did  not  allow  of  its  getting  a 
suitable  proportion  of  fresh  air.  The  results  of  his 
calculations  were  threefold ;  his  rooms,  which  for 
profc.ssional  re.asons  he  could  not  give  up,  were 
declared  not  to  admit  the  necessary  amount  of 
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oxygen  for  the  support  of  John  Jackson’s  vitality ; 
John  Jackson  vacated  them  on  every  possible  occa¬ 
sion,  including  Saturday  to  jMonday  occasions ;  and 
John  Jackson  ever  returned  from  his  jaunts  the 
fresher  and  the  merrier,  and  the  better  in  health. 

Yet  John  Jackson  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  be 
so  constantly  on  the  tramp,  and  to  bear  the  cost  of 
hotel  charges,  —  especially  seaside  hotel  charges; 
still  less  had  he  means  to  defray  those  numerous  in- 
.  cidental  expenses  which  are  the  invariable  ac(!om- 
paniinents  of  “outings,”  be  they  never  so  short. 
Jackson’s  practice  was  by  no  means  large  (I  used  to 
I  think  it  sulfered  by  Jackson’s  wanderings,  though 
he  ever  affirmed  the  contrary),  and  his  private 
means  were,  I  had  reason  to  know,  small ;  how  then 
could  he  manage  to  humor  his  vagabond  desires, 
and  get  thase  supplies  of  ozone  and  other  exhilarat¬ 
ing  tilings  which  he  declared  to  be  necessary  to  his 
e.xistence  ?  He  acted  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  advice  he  so  generously  gave  to  his  friends, — 
he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  friends  who  had  houses 
at  the  seaside. 

Yes ;  but  friends  with  houses  at  the  seaside ! 
How  many  such  do  you  and  I,  reader,  reckon  in 
our  respective  circles?  Not  enough,  I  trow,  to 
admit  of  such  wholesale  visits  as  John  Jackson  used 
to  make  without  our  running  the  risk  of  sponging. 
Precisely.  But  that  is  the  very  point  on  which 
John  Jackson  used  to  be  so  careful.  Never  once 
did  he  meet  the  cold  shoulder,  or  the  reception  of 
the  intruder;  he  had  far  too  keen  an  eye  to  the 
proprieties  of  the  subject,  far  too  thin  a  skin  to  act 
like  one  who  forces  his  way,  or  courts  a  hint  that 
his  room  would  be  more  acceptable  than  his  com¬ 
pany.  He  had  a  wonderful  knack  of  picking  up 
friends,  a  very  genius  for  it.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  the  necessity  of  first  catching  your  hare 
before  you  proceed  to  cook  him ;  and,  aware  of  this 
necessity,  it  became  an  unconscious  habit  of  Jack¬ 
son’s  life  to  be  picking  up  friends  on  every  occasion, 
and  by  a  habit  which  he  exercised  almost  as  un¬ 
consciously  he  winnowed  friends-  who  had  seaside 
houses  from  friends  who  had  none.  By  a  sort  of 
instinct,  mesmeric  attraction,  or  what  other  (quality 
you  will,  John  Jackson  was  ever  drawn  at  a  dinner¬ 
party  towahds  those  very  members  of  the  company 
who  had  the  means  of  supplying  his  wants ;  surely, 
though  without  absolute  design,  he  would  ingratiate 
himself  with  them,  and  the  result  was  invariably  an 
invitation  to  So-and-so  “  whenever  Mr.  Jackson 
liked  to  come.” 

At  this  stage,  if  anywhere,  my  friend  Jackson  was 
guilty  of  a  little  finessing.  He  knew  —  who  does 
not  ?  —  that  a  general  invitation  is  one  of  those  in¬ 
substantial  things  which  rarely  admit  of  being 
handled  ;  and  it  was  his  wont,  when  a  general  invi- 
I  tation  was  given,  to  force  his  inviter’s  hand  by  imme¬ 
diately  following  up  his  acceptance  of  the  kind  offer, 
with  a  statement  that  he  was  engaged,  “  he  was 
afraid  ”  (the  hypocrite),  for  this  week  and  the  next, 

I  but  that  on  Satunlay  lc»rtiiight  —  naming  a  certain 
j  day  convenient  to  himself,  and  by  whicli  time  the 
limited  supply  of  ozone  in  Dull  Court  would  be  ex¬ 
hausted  —  “  he  should  be  e.xceedingly  happy  to 
present  himself  at  Sea  View  ” ;  and  he  always 
clenched  the  matter  by  an  appeal  for  information  as 
to  the  most  suitable  trains,  and  somehow  or  other 
managed  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  sending  a  c.ar- 
riage  tor  him,  if  the  station  from  Sea  View  happened 
to  be  far  from  that  pleasant  jdace. 

Once  in  a  place  as  visitor,  John  Jackson  was  sure 
to  be  asked  again  and  again.  He  was  a  charming 


companion  and  always  a  great  friend  with  the 
children,  whose  horse,  lx*ar,  and  frog  he  was,  and 
who  knew  he  would  play  at  sleeping  giant  (“  only 
pretend  sleep,  you  know  ”)  as  often  and  as  long  as 
they  jdeased.  Jackson  was  always  on  good  terms 
with  the  lady  of  the  house,  never  tcould  smoke  in 
the  dining-room,  though  pressed  to  do  so  by  his 
host,  if  he  had  any  inkling  that  the  hostess  dis¬ 
liked  —  and  most  hostesses  do  dislike  —  the  smell  of 
stale  tobacco-smoke  in  the  dining-room  curtains  next 
day.  He  talked  well  at  dinner,  talked  better  after 
dinner,  and  was  equally  ready  to  sing  a  good  song 
in  the  drawing-room  after  that,  to  the  aecompanH 
ment  by  Miss  Lucy,  to  take  a  hand  at  long  —  and  it 
was  often  very  long  —  whist  with  deaf  old  Granny. 

Thus  did  John  Jackson  cultivate  for  many  years 
the  friendship  of  frien<ls  who  had  houses  at  the  sea¬ 
side'  ;  and  when  one  morning  it  was  found  that,  in 
spite  of  frequent  reinvigorating  of  the  inner  and 
outer  man,  the  ([uantity  of  ozone  in  Didl  Court  was 
really  insullicicnt  to  support  the  cheery  life  of  John 
Jackson,  and  that  John  Jackson  had  gone  on  a  last, 
far-distant  ramble,  there  was  many  a  sad  heart  in 
the  watering-places  of  England,  in  scarcely  one  of 
which  were  the  face  and  jolly  appearance  of  the 
man  unknown. 

Shade  of  John  Jackson,  I  apostrophize  thee  to¬ 
night!  With  shame  and  confusion  of  face  I  peni¬ 
tently  retract  those  many  hard  things  I  said  of  thee 
touching  thy  goings  out  and  thy  comings  in  between 
Saturdays  and  Monilays,  and  those  other  long 
sojourns  thou  wert  wont  to  make  with  thy  friends 
who  had  houses  at  the  seaside.  Humbly  I  confess, 
that,  lacking  thy  savoir  faire,  thy  bonhomie,  thy 
kindly  manners,  thy  winning  ways  with  children, 
thy  knack  of  friend-making,  thy  many  social  accom¬ 
plishments,  I  have  in  jealous  moments  sneered  at 
thy  acts,  set  at  nought  thy  counsels,  and  fished  up 
from  the  envious  corners  of  my  brain  motives  all 
unworthy,  which  I  have  assigned  to  you  as  induce¬ 
ments  to  your  kindliness,  and  as  explanations  of 
your  readiness  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 

John  Jackson,  on  this  hot  evening,  in  stuffy, 
unozonized  Dull  Court,  where  the  air  is  laden  with 
heat  and  with  the  unwholesome  moisture  steamed 
up  from  the  kitchens  of  the  tavern  hard  by  yon 
darksome  gateway,  where  the  paint  on  the  window- 
frames  is  blistered  with  the  anger  of  the  intemper¬ 
ate  sun,  and  where  the  thick  bindings  of  ponderous 
tomes  turn  upwards  under  the  influence  of  the  same ; 
where  the  very  ink  evaporates  as  unwilling  to 
remain  bottled  in  vacation,  and  where  no  human 
being  who  can  help  it  comes,  I  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  thy  counsel,  and  deplore  the  aspersions  I 
have  cast  upon  thee  and  upon  it. 

Lonely,  very  lonely,  is  Dull  Court  to-night.  I 
am  the  sole  occupant  of  chambers  therein.  “  All, 
all  are  gone,  —  the  old,  familiar  faces,”  and  on  their 
doors  before  which  I  present  myself,  expecting, 
I  find  little  labels,  conveying  to  duns  and  other 
whom  it  may  concern  the  interesting  intelligence 

that  Air. - will  be  back  in  two  months  from  an 

unspecified  date. 

Beyond  the  court  I  have  not  the  courage  to  wan¬ 
der.  The  air  is  burnt  up,  the  pavements  are  un¬ 
trodden,  the  shutters  of  well-known  rooms  are  closed, 
and  beginning  to  be  incrusted  with  cobwebs ;  there 
is  not  a  friend  or  acquaintance  in  the  place,  and 
silence,  rarely  broken,  reigns  supreme  over  one  of 
the  busiest  haunts  of  men.  The  night  is  one  of  those 
which  makes  “  weird  sounds  of  its  own  stillness  ” ; 
from  the  far-off  city  comes  up  a  hum  of  traffic,  con- 
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trasting  strangely  with  the  lifelessness  of  all  around ; 
and  heavy  upon  the  lazy  air  comes  the  boom  of  Big 
Ben,  and  the  deliberate,  vacation-like  strokes  of  a 
:  hundred  city  clocks ;  there  is  a  murmur  of  activity 

from  the  river,  and  ever  and  anon  there  jars  upon 
the  ear  the  clangor  of  brass  bands,  the  shout  of  a 
pierman,  the  uneuphonious  scream  of  an  engine- 
whistle,  the  dull  thud  of  steamboat  paddles  striking 
the  unwilling  tide. 

i  Within  the  court  silence  and  the  crickets  have  it  all 
to  themselves ;  within  the  chambers  the  supremacy  of 
Momus  is  disputed  only  by  the  mice,  who,  regarding 
me  as  some  unreal  thing,  some  “  false  delusion,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  their  cheese-oppressed  brain,”  some 
phantom-man  contrived  only  as  a  test  of  the  steadiness 
of  their  courj^e,  come  out  from  wainscot  and  panel, 
from  lumber-^.\es  and  deed-chests,  and  run  not  all 
over  the  floor.  They  know  it  is  vacation-time  ;  (hey 
assign  it  to  the  class  of  violent  improbabilities  that 
I  should  be  what  I  seem ;  they  are  aware  that  I 
ought  not  to  be  there ;  and  they  conclude  that  my 

■  half-dressed  form,  recumbent  on  three  chairs,  slip- 
j  pered  as  to  its  feet,  bepiped  and  tobacco-smoked  as 
I  to  its  mouth,  and  situated  directly  in  front  of  the 

■  only  window  through  which  a  little  street-disgusted 
air  finds  its  way.  Is  but  a  mockery,  an  unsubstantial 
thing  with  fear  of  which  to  scare  young  mice,  who 
should  be  asleep  and  arc  not,  into  the  arms  of  the 
mousey  Morpheus. 

Unwilling  to  disturb  them  in  their  gambols,  I 
muse  and  smoke  on,  and  “  with  the  incorporal  air  do 
hold  discourse.”  No  friends,  no  money !  This  is  the 
text  from  which  I  preach  to  myself  most  eloquent 
sermons,  explaining  clearly  enough  to  my  own  satis¬ 
faction  how  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  world  as  a 
paramount  duty  to  provide  me  both  with  money  and 
friends.  I  descant  grievingly  upon  the  merits  of 
=  friends  who  have  been  and  are  gone,  upon  the  grow- 
j  ing  incapacity  in  myself  to  replace  those  friends  with 
1  new,  and  I  rise  almost  into  eloquence  as  I  enlarge  to 
I  myself  upon  the  theme  of  “  that  want  of  pence  which 
!  vexeth  public  men.” 

:  Why  should  Lord  Nowork  be  cruising  about  in  a 

j  yacht  large  enough  to  hold  thirty  as  good  as  he,  while 
!  I  am  unable  to  move  band  or  foot  towards  getting  a 

I  sight  of  the  water  ?  Why  should  little  Dodger,  of 

I  the  Southern  Circuit,  who  works  not  half  so  hard  as 
i  I  do,  and  who,  of  course,  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  great 
i  natural  gifts  I  boast,  —  why  should  he  be  enabled 
simply  because  somebody  chose  to  die  and  leave  him 
a  fortune,  to  go  upon  expeditions  in  vacation,  the 
iclcU  of  which  goes  far  to  make  up  for  the  difiereuces 
aforesaid,  while  1  am 

j  “  Barr’d  from  delight  b.v  Fate’s  untimely  hand, 

i  By  wealUiless  lot  or  pitiless  commaud/’ 

i  Of  course  when  I  have  gone  far  enough  along  this 
line  of  thought,  —  one  which  has  been  travelled  often 
:  enough,  by  the  way,  from  the  time  “  when  Adam 

delved  and  Eve  span  ”  up  to  the  present  moment,  — 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  argument  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  application  downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  and 
that  according  to  it  I  might  be  called  u{>on  to  share 
even  my  slender  means  with  some  one — say  the  lighter 
of  yonder  gas-lamp — blessed  (?^  with  scantier  means 
>  still.  To  avoid  this  lame  and  impotent  conclusion, 
which  it  would  never  do  to  apply  as  the  clergy 
invite  us  to  apply  their  remarks,  “  practically  to 
each  one  of  ourselves,”  I  follow  the  example  of  other 
politicians,  and  draw  “a  hard  and  fast  line”  at  the 
j  place  where  the  argument  becomes  inconvenient, 
t  and  make  a  note  in  my  memory,  that,  when  I  am  in 
I  a  position  to  advance  the  salutary  proposal  for  a  re- 

TA-  ■  —  -  ■  ■  - - - 


division  of  property,  the  proposal  is  to  affect  every-  | 
boily  above  me  in  wealth,  but  none  below  me.  The 
nimble  mice  break  in  upon  my  reveries,  and  show  1 
me  that,  at  least  in  the  mean  time,  my  ideas  are  not  I 
considered  democratic  enough,  for  they  walk  off 
with  the  solitary  piece  of  meat  which  was  to  have  j  i 
furnished  my  supper.  ^  1  i 

Be  off,  you  vagabonds!  ’T  is  no  excuse  that  I  ' 
have  what  you  have  not,  and  that  I  want  it  less  tli.m  '  | 
you  do!  Be  off,  or  I’ll  bring  out  the  trap  which  |, 
was  so  fatal  to  your  “heads  of  houses”  last  winter!  j, 

“  Put  money  in  your  purse !  ”  Excellent  advice,  | 
lago,  fit  to  compare  with  that  jioor  Jackson  gave.  | 
But  how  to  follow  it  ?  I  know  that,  following  it,  I  || 
can  do  as  Lord  Nowork  docs;  that  I  can  be  the  !; 
more  than  rival  of  little  Dodger  of  the  Southern  - 
Circuit ;  that  I  can  bear  the  charge  and  carriage 
of  a  “  gentleman,”  a  class  of  which  Sir  Thomas  t 
Smith  tells  us  “  they  be  good  cheap,  in  this  realm  ,  1 
tliat  I  can  go  whithersoever  I  please,  associate  with  | 
whomsoever  1  like.  I 

Have  I  not  tried  to  put  money  in  my  purse  ?  Have  ,  I 
I  not  risen  early,  and  late  taken  rest,  eating  the 
bread  of  indigestibility,  toiling  at  that  immortal  I 
work  which  is  to  be  a  guide  to  the  profession  and  a 
sure  source  of  perennial  income  to  me,  only  as  yet 
the  rewartls  come  not,  and  the  publishers  doubt  and 
tarry  ?  Have  I  not,  even  here  in  Dull  Court,  since 
the  last  vacationer  departed  from  it  and  left  behind  1 
him  the  load  of  ennui  and  fatigue  which  is  pressing  | 
me  down,  —  have  I  not  striven  to  win  the  means  of  j 
putting  myself  even  with  him?  But  editors  —  a  1 
carping  crew,  I  ween,  be  they  —  sniff  at  my  manu-  i 
script,  and  detect,  they  say,  a  certain  gloominess  and  ; 
deadness  about  it,  begotten,  they  venture  to  suggest,  i 
of  weariness  and  faggedness  in  the  writer.  They  i  ! 
recommend,  as  the  doctors  do,  change  of  air,  in  | 
order  to  the  clarifying  of  one’s  wits ;  and  they  with-  I 
hold,  as  the  doctors  do  also,  the  means  wherewith  to  '  | 
act  upon  their  advice. 

One  editor  I  approached  with  an  ad  captandum  j 
offer  to  write  for  his  magazine  accounts  of  the 
various  places  I  might  visit,  including  a  paper  on 
the  natural  history  of  Pegwell  Bay,  a  treatise  on  the  : 
dip  of  the  various  strata  of  the  Scarborough  popu¬ 
lation,  and  “  a  succinct  account  of  the  afchitcctural 
features  of  B<^echey  Head.”  The  man  actually 
refused  the  offer;  and  I  would  not  expose  my 
feelings  to  the  injury  of  another  refusal  by  offering 
the  scheme  elsewhere.  There  was  a  something  in  j| 
the  expression  of  the  editor’s  face,  —  the  gentleman 
was  a  stranger  to  me,  —  which  indicated  a  belief 
that  I  was  trying  to  make  fun  of  him. 

There  ought  to  be  a  philanthropic  society  for  se-  ■ 
curing  vacation  outings  to  the  weary;  and  by  the 
weary  I  mean,  not  those  good  folk  who  get  tired  , 
with  manual  labor,  and  who  get  taken  down  to  i 

Epping  Forest  twice  or  thrice  a  summer  in  big  vans,  i 

and  are  treated  to  dinner,  and  music,  and  ginger- 
beer,  and  knock-’em-downs,  and  then  brought  back 
again  to  their  work  and  their  labor.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  begrudge  them  their  jaunt  to  the  forest  and  1 
back  again,  their  day’s  pleasure,  and  their  relaxa-  : 
tion  from  daily  manual  toil;  but  seeing  they  are  . 
provided  for  by  philanthropic  committees,  with  ever  , 
so  many  good  fellows  and  ever  so  many  nice  young  : 
ladies  upon  them,  I  would  confine  the  operations 
of  the  society  to  the  relief  of  those  who,  like  myself,  j; 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  such  good  fellows,  and, 
alas!  beyond  the  reach  of  the  nice  young  ladies  ||i 
also.  We  have  a  splendid  case  with  which  to  come  1 1 
before  the  public,  —  a  case  founded  not  only  on  the 
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very  first  principles  pf  charity,  but  on  other  claims 
to  which  the  visitors  to  Epping  Forest  cannot  pre¬ 
tend.  Among  us  may  be  found  the  caterers  for 
half  the  popular  literary  amusement  that  exists. 
At  this  very  moment  while  I  am  sweltering  in  Dull 
Court,  while  Jones  of  the  “  Commentator,”  Brown 
of  the  “  Highflyer,”  and  Robinson  of  the  “  Comet  ” 
are  doing  the  like  in  their  respective  dens,  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  that  chill  penury  which  does  nol 
repress  their  noble  rage,  the  ililettanti  at  fifty  water- 
ing-places  are  amusing  themselves  with  the  results 
of  our  lucubrations  done  in  happier  times.  We  have 
a  claim  on  your  gratitude,  most  noble  public,  and 
we  will  thank  you  to  acknowledge  the  same  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Uo  not  fear  to  hurt  our  feelings  by  the  display  of 
your  charity.  Send  vans  to  our  rooms,  yes,  with 
the  name  of  your  society  painted  upon  them  if  you 
will ;  make  it  a  condition,  if  it  so  please  you,  that  we 
wear  a  distinctive  dress  during  the  period  we  re¬ 
ceive  relief;  that  we  smoke  none  but  the  best  bird’s- 
eye,  drink  none  other  than  purest  Bass,  and  never  j 
get  up  before  10  .v.  >i. ;  make  the  recipients  of  your 
bounty  as  conspicuous  as  possible,  we  will  come,  and 
gladly  come,  and  your  beadsmen  v/ill  ever  pray. 
Yerhum  sap. 

“  You  must  come  and  sec  us  some  day,”  says  mid¬ 
dle-aged  Mrs.  Watkins,  for  whom  I  draw  dividends 
and  do  other  little  commissions,  every  time  that  she 
comes  to  my  chambers,  or  writes  to  acknowledge 
my  remittances.  “  With  the  greatest  pleasure,”  say 
I.  and  have  said  any  time  these  five  years ;  but  Mrs. 
AVatkins  has  not  sent  a  specific  invitation,  and  I 
cannot  dream  of  going  without  one.  AVhy  not, 
pray?  whispers  the  shade  of  John  Jackson.  Sirs. 
Watkins  is  precisely  one  of  those  who  would  have 
been  on  his  list.  She  has  a  pleasant  house  at  Fair- 
view,  the  means  of  making  a  guest  exceedingly  com¬ 
fortable,  and  —  ay,  there ’s  the  rub,  and  perhaps  the 
explanation  of  the  delay  in  her  invitation  —  “  one 
fair  daughter,  and  no  more,  the  which  she  loveth 
passing  well.” 

I  could  not  find  any  solution  to  the  question  pro¬ 
pounded  by  John  .Jackson’s  ghost.  1  almost  re¬ 
solved  I  would  take  JIrs.  AVatkins  at  her  wonl,  and 
present  myself  next  day  at  Fairview,  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  I  had  come  to  stop  as  per  invita¬ 
tion  aged  five  years.  The  postman’s  knock  on  my 
door  awoke  all  the  echoes  of  Dull  Court,  and  scared 
at  least  four  mice  into  apoplectic  fits  behind  the 
wainscot.  I  almost  lacked  energy  to  see  who  had 
written  to  me.  Slowly  I  rose,  strode  my  way  to 
the  door,  and  withdrew  from  the  cumbrous  letter¬ 
box  a  tiny  envelope. 

“  You  have  so  many  times  promised  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  us,  that  now  I  hope  you  will  not 
refuse.” 

Refuse,  my  dear  lady !  Here,  come  out,  you 
portmanteau,  appear,  ye  hat-box  and  carpet-bag, 
make  yourself  ready  for  an  immediate  move,  O 
thou  owner  of  the  same  !  and  by  to-morrow  at  this 
time  so  contrive  that  thou  mayest  answer  the  gener¬ 
ous-hearted  Mrs.  AA’atkins’s  note  in  person. 

Fairview  is  a  verp  nice  place,  Mrs.  AVatkins  is  a 
very  nice  person,  and  the  one  fair  daughter  and  no 
more  is  all  and  more  than  the  heart  of  man  could 
wish  for.  I  sketch  for  her,  she  plays  on  the  piano 
to  me,  and  Mrs.  AVatkins  plays  propriety  in  a  way 
to  which  the  most  fastidious  man  could  not  take  ex¬ 
ception. 

AVhat  the  end  of  it  will  be  I  cannot  say  with  cer¬ 


tainty,  but  I  hate  the  bare  idea  of  Dull  Court  again, 
and  think  to  dispose  of  my  interest  therein  to  any¬ 
body  who  likes  to  become  a  bidder.  I  have  no  wish 
whatever  to  stir  away  from  Fairview,  where  I  find 
plenty  of  material,  not  only  for  a  dozen  articles,  but 
for  at  least  one  love-story  of  thrilling  interest.  The 
result  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  communicate  next 
year,  but  my  notion  is  I  have  made  the  best  use 
possible  of  John  .Jackson’s  advice,  and  shall  not  in 
future  need  to  cultivate  further  the  friendship  of  ! 
friends  who  have  houses  at  the  seaside.  ' 


FOREIGN  NOTES.  ! 

SIr.  Longfellow  has  been  obliged  to  do  in  j 
England  what  he  never  did  at  home,  —  make 
speeches.  : 

Tii.vt  comic  weekly.  The  Tomahawk,  has  a  de¬ 
partment  which  it  calls  “  The  Maniac’s  Column,  or  ' 
I’uzzles  for  Lunatics.”  | 

'There  is  to  be  another  attempt  made  to  obtain  1 

jiermission  to  play  Itiiy  Bias  and  the  other  pieces  of  j 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  in  Paris. 

George  Francis,  the  Great,  recently  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Liverpool  Exehange,  when  such 
a  stonn  of  hooting  and  hissing  was  directed  against 
him  that  he  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  and  take 
refuge  in  a  cab. 

The  crowds  of  masons,  white  with  dust,  who  pe¬ 
riodically  rush  to  and  from  their  work  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  leading  to  the  localities  en  demoli¬ 
tion  and  en  reconstruction,  are  styled  by  the  wags  of 
the  boulevards  the  “  Ilaussmanlis.” 

It  is  asserted  that  Alexander  Dumas,  Sen.,  is  in  | 
the  habit  of  asking  his  correspondents  to  return  the 
letters  he  has  written  to  them ;  many  piersons  com¬ 
ply  with  his  request,  and  the  communications  re¬ 
turned  to  him  he  sells  to  dealers  in  autographs,  and 
it  is  reported  that  he  realizes  therefrom  about 
2,000f  per  annum. 

A  RECIPE  for  cherry  soup  {soupe  aux  cerises)  is 
given  by  the  Salut  Public  of  Lyons.  Take,  it  says, 
a  quantity  of  fine  ripe  cherries,  cook  them  in  water 
with  sugar  and  a  little  vanilla;  fry  some  slices  of 
bread  in  fresh  butter,  throw  them  into  the  decoction 
of  cherries,  mix  well  up,  and  serve  hot.  This  soup  i 
seems  a  favorite  dish  in  Germany.  i 

M.  Darson,  engineer  of  the  Gas  Company  of  ‘  j 
Paris,  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  study  j 
of  the  most  effectual  method  of  preserving  the  com-  5 
pass  on  board  iron  ships  from  atmospherical  influ-  = 
ences.  It  appears  that  a  copper  rail  so  placed  as  to  | 
divide  the  ship  in  two  equal  proportions  is  sufficient  j 
for  this  purpose.  i 

The  Censor  is  the  most  stupid  of  all  the  London 
satirical  weekly  journals,  —  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal  against  the  brightness  of  the  Censor.  Out  of 
the  five  numbers  already  issued,  the  following  epi¬ 
gram  is  the  only  thing  that  would  n’t  put  a  sensitive 
person  to  sleep :  — 

“  LONGFELLOW’S  WELCOME. 

“  Let’s  welcome  the  Poet 

With  cheers  deep  and  mellow, 

For  the  day  will  be  Long 
liire  we  welcome  bis /e//ouj.” 

The  Madrid  police  do  not  seem  to  be  a  particu¬ 
larly  useful  institution.  The  Marquis  of  Salamanca  1 
has  several  palaces,  castles,  and  other  residences,  but 
one  amongst  the  latter  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Madrid,  between  the  Porta  di  Toledo  and  Car- 
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abanchel,  and  is  named  Vista  Alegre.  Last  month 
fourteen  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  entered  the  house, 
carried  £4,000  in  gold,  and,  probably  to  sanctify 
their  pro<‘eeding8,  walked  away  with  a  silver  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  wearing  a  crown  of  gold,  besides  two 
Christs  in  silver,  plateaux,  candelabra,  and  precious 
stones  set  and  unset. 

Ox  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  paid  by  Alex- 
dre  Dumas  to  the  ofKce  of  the  Figaro,  that  illustrious 
writer  was  seized  by  the  staff  of  the  paper,  and 
locked  up,  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  in  order  that 
an  article  might  be  extracted  from  him,  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  release.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour 
Dumas  handed  to  the  editor  five  articles,  and  was 
immediately  set  at  liberty.  The  first  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  has  ui)peared  in  the  Figaro,  and  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  it  was  written  in  twelve  minutes. 
The  subject  is  hydrophobia,  for  the  cure  of  which 
Dumas  ^vises  everybody  to  carry  on  their  persons 
a  small  bottle  of  “  phenic  acid  ”  wherewith  to  cau¬ 
terize  the  wound. 

The  French  press  teems  with  anecdotes  of  Ford- 
ham.  the  jockey  who  won  the  French  Derby  lately 
on  Suzerain.  They  say  that  he  peculiarly  distin¬ 
guishes  himself  in  match  riding,  and  that,  when  two 
horses  are  finishing  neck  and  neck,  he  possesses  the 
extraordinary  knack  of  suddenly  elevating  the  head 
of  the  animal  he  is  riding,  and  so  winning  “  by  a 
nose !  ”  Fordham  is  stated  to  have  thus  wre.sted  the 
prize  last  year  from  Patriclen  whilst  riding  Fervac- 
ques.  His  e.arnings  are  estimated  at  £4,000  a  year, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  always  accompanied  in  his 
professional  excursions  by  his  valet  de  chambre.  A 
jockey  ought  to  live,  with  economy,  very  comforta¬ 
bly  on  $20,000  a  year. 

The  Temps  publishes  in  its  chronique  the  follow- 
in"  paragraph :  — 

>1.  Victor  Louis  ,7acot,  by  profession  a  prophet, 
living  at  No.  2,  Clarendon  Place,  Brighton,  informs 
us  that  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  announce  to  us 
that  the  Divine  Saviour  is  on  the  eve  of  fulfilling 
his  promise  of  reappearing,  and  that  the  first  resur¬ 
rection,  as  described  in  the  24th  chapter  of  Matthew, 
will  take  place  in  a  few  monilis. 

The  Temps  remarks  that  “  this  indeed  will  be  a 
mighty  event,  but  M.  .lacot’s  prophetic  inspirations 
enable  him  likewise  to  reveal  to  us  that  Austria  and 
.  P'rance  are  about  to  come  to  blows,  that  Turkey 
will  disappear  from  the  map,  and  that  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  will  seize  measures  of  gold  and  silver 
and  other  goo<l  things  in  Egypt,  whence  his  infiucncc 
will  extend  over  the  globe.  F'or  the  truth  of  these 
revelations  he  refers  to  chap.  xi.  of  Daniel,  40,  41, 
42  verses,  and  for  his  address  to  No.  2,  Clarendon 
Place,  Brighton.” 

The  Independance  Beige  publishes  a  letter  from 
a  merchant  of  Galata  containing  a  very  curious 
narration,  namely,  that  the  Italian  brig  San  Gen- 
naro,  having  lately  been  becalmed  in  its  coni’se  from 
Naples  to  Odessa  in  the  watei-s  of  the  Greek  Archi¬ 
pelago,  the  crew  engaged  in  fishing.  The  he.ad 
cook,  who  was  expert  in  the  art,  had  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  spearing  several  fine  tunnies,  when  he 
struck  his  harpoon  into  the  body  of  an  enormous 
sword-fish,  which  after  a  time  was  hauled  on  deck 
with  much  labor.  The  ivory  sword  was  four  feet 
long,  and  the  total  length  from  its  point  to  the  end 
of  the  tail  not  less  than  fifteen  feet.  But  great  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  crew,  when  the  carpenter, 
in  cutting  open  the  body,  discovered  in  the  stomach 


a  moderate-sized  box,  stamped  with  a  cross  and 
star,  the  emblems  of  Turkey,"  and  bearing  these 
words  in  French,  “  Poste  locale.”  It  was  a  Con¬ 
stantinople  letter-box  containing  nearly  thirty  let- 
ters,*which  the  captain  took  charge  of  with  a  view 
to  a  punctual  delivery. 

TirE  Escaut  of  Antwerp,  relates  the  following 
tragic  incident  which  recently  occurred  in  that  city: 
“  The  Zoological  Garden  has  for  a  long  time  been  in 
possession  of  two  magnificent  Bengal  tigers,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  forwarded  to  London.  To  avoid 
accident  the  animal  was  placed  in  a  wagon  secured 
with  strong  iron  bars.  The  greatest  precaution  was, 
therefore,  taken  to  avoid  a  catastrophe.  At  half¬ 
past  three  one  morning  the  railway  servants  per¬ 
ceived  an  enormous  animal  clearing  at  a  bound  the 
wall  which  separates  the  Zoological  Garden  from 
the  railway  station.  The  tiger  had,  in  fact,  escaped, 
having  bent  and  broken  two  of  the  iron  bars  of  his 
cage.  The  first  object  of  his  fury  w.os  the  cart-horse 
of  a  night-man,  which  happened  to  be  passing. 
The  tiger  bounded  on  the  unfortunate  horse,  biting 
him  in  the  flank,  and  tearing  the  straps  that  at¬ 
tached  him  to  the  cart.  The  driver,  who  at  first 
sought  safety  on  the  horse’s  back,  hid  himself  under 
the  cart,  but  not  before  receiving  a  wound  in  the 
leg  from  the  tiger’s  paw.  Meantime,  the  horsi^,  mad 
with  terror  and  pain,  galloped  furiously  towards  the 
m.arket  of  St.  .Tacques,  pursued  by  the  tiger.  Here 
another  deplorable  event  occurred.  A  ganlener 
who  was  passing  the  street  attracted  the  fury  of  the 
beast.  The  tiger  sprang  at  him,  tearing  his  breast, 
legs,  and  neck  in  a  learful  manner.  Having  finished 
his  victim,  the  animal  dragged  the  bo<ly  some  dis¬ 
tance.  He  then  abandoned  it,  and  rushed  into  St. 
Anne’s  Court,  where  his  presence  caused  indescrib¬ 
able  terror.  M.  Vekemans,  the  director  of  the 
Zoological  Garden,  having  been  informed  of  the 
escape,  proceeded  with  his  stall’  in  pursuit,  and  came 
up  to  the  animal  at  the  corner  of  St.  Jacques  Street, 
near  the  House  Verstrepen.  A  night  watchman  and 
three  or  four  other  jxjrsons  took  refuge  in  a  smalt 
shop  opposite  this  house.  The  tiger  espied  them, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  as  though  he  intended  to 
rush  at  them  through  the  window.  He  pursued  his 
course,  however,  through  the  market.  JI.  Veke¬ 
mans,  with  his  assistants,  after  the  animal  got  into 
St.  Anne’s  Court,  barricaded  the  entrance,  and 
placed  a  trap  in  it  with  the  view  of  taking  him  alive. 
They  then  got  into  the  houses  of  the  court  in  order 
to  frighten  him  into  this  trap.  The  tiger  lay  couched 
against  the  door  of  the  atelier  of  M.  de  Brackeleer, 
the  sculptor,  but  perceiving  one  of  the  men  in  pur¬ 
suit  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  he  leaped  on  the  roof  of 
a  lower  house,  and  assumed  a  most  menacing  posi¬ 
tion.  MM.  Vekemans,  De  Brackeleer,  Werbronk, 
and  Verhoven  were  armed  with  guns.  The  tiger, 
h.o.ving  perceived  them,  slowly  descended  from  the 
roof  evidently  bent  on  making  an  attack,  and  when 
about  four  metres  ofl'he  couched  to  make  his  spring. 
The  order  to  fire  w.os  given,  and  three  guns  were 
discharged  in  succession.  The  first  shot  appeared  to 
have  missed,  the  second  struck  the  animal,  the  third 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  tottered  back  to  the 
entrance  of  the  court,  where  M.  de  Brackeleer  fin¬ 
ished  him  with  a  fourth  shot.  These  gentlemen  be¬ 
haved  with  great  intrepidity,  and  but  for  the  coolness 
and  the  measures  they  adm)ted  much  greater  injury 
would  have  been  done.  The  gardener  who  was  at¬ 
tacked  never  spoke,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  six 
o’clock  the  same  morning.” 
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